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EDITORIALS 


Jesus Is Lord “Jesus is Lord” was the first Christian creed. With 
this battle cry the first missionaries advanced in their 
conquest of a pagan world. 

He still is Lord. He has conquered death and brought life and immortality 
to light. He is the Head over all things and rules His church with power 
and grace. Because of His session at God’s right hand all things become 
His possession and are under His dominion. 

To call Jesus “Lord” is to pledge complete loyalty to Him. This con- 
fession is an acknowledgment of ownership and an expression of our trust 
in His ability to deliver us from every evil of body and soul. 

Jesus establishes His Lordship in human hearts in a way that baffles men. 
He wields no swords, commands no armies, drops no bombs, nor does He 
crush us into submission. He woos and wins our glad loyalty by the Gospel. 
He does not scold us into a stronger faith in Him, rather He blesses us into it. 

Jesus is Lord even though men shut their hearts against Him and even 
when His disciples cannot understand His strange ways of dealing with 
those who claim Him Lord. Unbelief does not disprove His Lordship, nor 
does faith establish it. Rather, faith lays hold on Him who lived and died 
and rose and ascended on high, and says, as once did the Norwegian who 
was captured by the Germans during World War II and who was asked 
to deny his allegiance to King Haakon: 

“He is my King, and I stand by him, whatever happens.” M.L. K. 


Let’s Observe the Centennial This is merely a reminder. Our 
readers have been informed that 


this year marks the centennial of special teacher training in our Synod. 
During the past year a number of articles in our journal have traced the 
development of that training under synodical control since 1857. 

Last June the Synod at its convention in St. Paul passed the following 
resolution: “that appropriate observance of this centennial be suggested to 
our congregations and to our seminaries and colleges; that to this end a com- 
mittee be appointed under the chairmanship of a member of the Praesidium, 
consisting of members representing the Board for Parish Education, the 
Board for Higher Education, and our Teachers Colleges, for the purpose of 
recommending appropriate plans for the observance of the centennial.” 
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The committee has been appointed and is making preparation for the 
observance of the centennial throughout the Synod. At this time it seems 
that the suggestions for the observance will be related to the general theme 
of Lutheran Education Week this coming fall. It has been announced that 
the slogan for that week will be “Thank God for Christian Teachers.” 

In order to give that centennial due significance, it seems only logical to 
assume that we teachers do our part. That implies that we become conscious 
of the importance of the development of teacher training in our Synod during 
the past century. To that end our teachers’ conferences may make a con- 
tribution by featuring essays on that topic. Conference committees may also 
be appointed to propose plans for the observance in congregations based 
on the suggestions of the Centennial Committee. Incidentally, addresses at 
the coming school commencements offer occasion to bring the centennial 
to the attention of our people. 

Let us do our part that the blessings of God which our church has received 
through its concern for well-trained Christian teachers receive grateful 
recognition. T.K. 


Reflections on 2 Few Trends Winter winds encourage educators 
to assemble in overheated audito- 


riums, cogitate in overpriced hotel rooms, and argue in overcarpeted foyers. 
What is the topic? The future of education. A perusal of convention sum- 
maries permits the following observations. 

1. There is to be a continued de-emphasis of specialized rooms. Each 
classroom will tend to have multipurpose characteristics. 

2. Classrooms will be large enough to accommodate a variety of activities. 
There will be a minimum of built-in items and fixed pieces of equipment 
to allow for greater adaptability. 

3. The single-story school building is still preferred, although it is a space 
consumer. 

4, Reading will receive increased emphasis because it is the prime com- 
municative device in the learning process. Since it is an indispensable tool 
in the process of learning, large schools will have special reading teachers. 
It is expected that at times two or three hours of practice each day will be 
required of slow learners. 

5. Merit rating of teachers is imperative but impossible. Don’t feel bad 
if that statement doesn’t make sense to you. Other people join you in your 
misery. 

6. Will there be a twelve-month, four-quarter school year? The idea is 
still being ping-ponged. A child would have a vacation of one quarter but 
not necessarily the summer. The silver-spooned migrants to the subtropics 
could choose the winter months for deviation from academics. Advantages? 
More efficient use of classroom space and savings related thereto. 
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7. More and more attention will be paid to the gifted children. It is both 
an offensive and defensive measure. The cream will be skimmed off regularly 
and churned into a lubricant for our social, economic, and political machinery. 
How long will it be before the social-justice people will detect that this is 
a new form of segregation and condemn this practice for some of the same 
reasons that they condemn parochial schools? 


8. Some high schools will introduce four curriculums — honors curriculum, 
college preparatory curriculum, general curriculum, and basic curriculum. 

9. Money? Tap all sources. Mechanically milk the udder of every tax-cow 
at an accelerated rate. The “simplest” method of financing public education 
is, of course, to have Uncle Sam mail a check. The term “federal aid” is now 
taboo. You must say “federal support.” 


10. The shortage of teachers will become so acute that schools which cling 
to the traditional way of doing things will hire progressively poorer teachers. 


Books for Children Children’s books are being printed by scores. 
Somewhere between 1,200 and 1,500 new titles 


come from the presses every year. These books can form an excellent addition 
to the group of effective teaching tools now available. 

To select the useful books from this fast-moving stream and to make new 
titles available, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has long ago estab- 
lished the Young People’s Literature Board. This group has been charged 
with the responsibility to “select good books from extant literature and provide 
new literature.” 

Recently this board, together with Concordia Publishing House, invited 
a group of teachers schooled in children’s literature to help evaluate new 
books. These people, from Concordia Teachers Colleges at Seward and 
River Forest, Valparaiso University, and various elementary schools, must 
keep abreast of the field if they expect to teach their courses properly. They 
will report their evaluations in Lurueran Epucation and other synodical 
publications. 

To make this venture successful, teachers, pastors, and lay people are 
invited to: 

1. Write to the editor of LurHERAN EpucaTION and reveal the needs. What 
kind of reviews would you like to see? What information do you need to 
make this review help you select the proper books for your school and church 
libraries? 

2. Write to the people at Concordia Publishing House, the synodical 
service establishment, and ask them to supply your book needs. When our 
schools and the people of the church begin to ask for children’s books in 
sufficient numbers, Concordia Publishing House can begin to offer them 
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discounts which will compete favorably with other distributors, and certainly 
Concordia Publishing House should be given an opportunity to compete. 

The Young People’s Literature Board and its committees have set high 
standards for the books they review. They will work with the Children’s 
Book Service of the University of Chicago. In addition, the standards for 
checking children’s books which have been set up by the American Library 
Association will influence the board in its choices. The synodical board wants 
to recommend only the best books for the children of the church. Now, will 
you support the efforts of the Young People’s Literature Board and Concordia 
Publishing House by buying only books which meet high standards? 

We can’t afford inferior books for our children when there are so many 
good ones to be had. Please lend a hand toward making this venture of 
selecting children’s books a success. J.C. 


A Birthday In May 1987 the first Christian monthly parent magazine 

entered this world. The birthplace was a garage in Eugene, 
Oreg., which stood in back of Editor Martin P. Simon’s home. The brain child 
was named the Christian Parent. Starting with eight pages, it grew to 52 pages 
in two years. But as a consequence of a pandemic disorder called monetary 
malnutrition the baby almost expired. However, devoted care restored health. 
In 1946 a new home was provided for the growing child in Highland, Ill. 
A brother was added to the family. He is called My Chum. My Chum is 
the child’s companion in a Christian home. On this twentieth birthday of 
the Christian Parent, LuTHERAN EpucCaTION extends sincerest felicitations. 

H. G. 


Time to K. O. Some years ago, after my mother had raised 
Our Calendar Chaos > eight boys and two girls to manhood and 

womanhood, we thought it was about time she 
got herself a refrigerator. She said she didn’t need one. She was better off 
than most neighbors, since she had her cave under the house, and that was 
luxury enough. But when her oldest insisted he would buy her one if she 
didn’t do it herself, she let him know that he could buy her one if he wanted 
to, but she assured him she would not use it. And use it she didn’t . . . for 
a long time. It was a gradual process, but today her refrigerator is one of 
her prize possessions, as jam-packed as yours. 

Calendarwise we need an older brother who will buy us a new one, since, 
apparently, we still prefer the cave we grew up with, not realizing its limita- 
tions. 

Our present (Gregorian) calendar is a battle-scarred relic, originated by 
the Old Romans as a 10-month lunar calendar. It was modernized, patterned 
after an Egyptian calendar, and renamed the Julian Calendar under Julius 
Caesar in 46 B.C. In it are reflected the superstitions of the ages; it has been 
in turn paganized, Christianized, modernized, and renamed through the cen- 
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turies. It now keeps time with the sun in a respectable manner, but that is 
about all. 

Many editorials and articles have been written showing how crippling our 
current calendar is to business and banking, with its wandering days and 
varying numbers of workdays and Saturdays in every month from year to year. 
A reliable authority estimates that we shall save five billion dollars annually 
by adopting the World Calendar. This is a conservative figure. It is not 
possible to measure many of the inconveniences in dollars and cents. 

For many of us in schools and colleges the additional work simply means 
extra hours in our busy schedules. The ever-changing school calendar is the 
big offender. Last year’s plans and schedules cannot be followed because 
no week, month, or year is the same under the irregular calendar. Pity the 
poor organist and pastor when Christmas falls on a midweek day. For them 
and their families there is no Christmas “vacation.” 

Have you ever analyzed how much time you waste in your work because 
of our inefficient calendar? Here at Concordia it starts with the picking of 
an opening and a closing day in such a way that the right number of teach- 
ing days is included. Vacations, sports events, and choir tours must be sched- 
uled carefully each year; the many other extracurricular activities of our high 
school and college, and the dozens of administrative, academic, and social 
groups must have proper (and nonconflicting! ) dates and facilities. Additional 
headaches come when the many emergency meetings pop up. Small wonder 
that church and civic groups accuse us of being self-centered and unco- 
operative! 

Dates do make a difference. With a regular calendar like the World 
Calendar much of the work and most of the conflicts could be eliminated. 
Since last year’s plans and schedules could now be used every year, we could 
concentrate on eliminating the trouble spots. And now that there are more 
nonconflicting events, attendance will increase, and all of us will have more 
time to attend them. But won't the World Calendar be monotonous? Of course 
it will. Monotonous like having lunch at 12 every day and eight hours of 
sleep every night. That we could stand, too. 

The best time to put the World Calendar into operation is when both old 
and new calendars coincide at the start of the year. The next time this hap- 
pens will be in 1961. How can we, as individuals, help to get the World 
Calendar approved? One of the ways, long favored in a democracy, is to 
write to our own congressmen. If we do this, we can help put an end to our 
calendar chaos. HERBERT A. MEYER 


ONLY THE Brave. — Only the brave should teach. Only those who love the 
young should teach. Teaching is a vocation. It is as sacred as priesthood; as 
innate a desire, as inescapable as the genius which compels a great artist. If he 
has not the concern for humanity, the love of living creatures, the vision of the 
priest and the artist, he must not teach. — Peart Buck. 


Setting Up a Course of Study in Religion 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


Every school faces the task of set- 
ting up a course of study in religion, 
no matter what printed courses or 
printed instructional materials may be 
available. Printed materials are pre- 
pared to serve general needs, while 
every school must serve its specific 
needs. 

This article was written to serve 
two purposes: (1) to propose prin- 
ciples of curriculum organization spe- 
cifically applied to religion; (2) to 
provide suggestions for setting up 
a course in religion, whether a sep- 
arate-subject course or a unit course. 


I, CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 
IN RELIGION 

The principles of curriculum organ- 
ization are based on the laws of learn- 
ing and on sound pedagogy. In set- 
ting up a curriculum in religion for 
Lutheran schools, the following prin- 
ciples deserve attention: 

1. The curriculum should help to 
co-ordinate the efforts of all teachers. 
No teacher is a law to himself or 
herself. What one teacher does should 
be determined to a large extent by 
what others have done in previous 
grades and what still others will do 
in subsequent grades. The curriculum 
should constitute a course for the 
whole school —a course which seeks 
to avoid both omissions and undue 
repetition of certain items. It needs 
to be based on a somewhat detailed 
statement of objectives. 

2. The curriculum should provide 
for continuity of learning experiences. 
Learning is growth and experiencing, 


and growth is continuous. The child 
should therefore learn to understand 
increasingly more complex materials 
and achieve more effective skills of 
expression by a gradual process, more 
or less the way a house is built, brick 
on brick. The religion curriculum 
should provide for progression and 
for different materials from grade to 
grade. 

3. The curriculum should give the 
child a sense of partnership in a 
Christian environment. The curricu- 
lum must deal with the spiritual con- 


“cerns of Christian children. If we 


are to improve Christian family living, 
family worship, personal witness, and 
the like, we must deal with these 
problems in the curriculum on the 
child level. The child must grow in 
Christian faith, learn to think in 
Christian terms, operate in a Chris- 
tian environment, and consider him- 
self a part of the Christian environ- 
ment. 

4, The curriculum should provide 
for correlation and integration of sub- 
ject matter. This applies in several 
ways. 

a. Certainly the instruction in re- 
ligion should be so planned and 
organized that it is related to 
life. God has given us doctrine 
not purely for the sake of doc- 
trine but for what doctrine 
means and does to us. 

b. Likewise religion should be so 
taught that it will have its im- 
plications for the general school 
subjects and may contribute its 
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part toward making the instruc- 
tion during the entire day Chris- 
tian. Religion is to provide a 
sound basis for judging other 
learning. 

c. Finally, a unity of the various 
parts of religious instruction it- 
self should be sought. The Bible, 
the Catechism, the Hymnal, and 
the Memory Work are related 
and cannot be separated into 
distinct categories throughout. 
They may be separated at times 
for purposes of specialization in 
the one or the other, but an 
over-all integration is neces- 
sary. Teaching them in parallel 
courses year after year hardly 
achieves this integration. 


5. The curriculum should provide 
for the development of fundamental 
skills. Skills are important also in 
religion, and we have to decide what 
skills are of importance. It is pos- 
sible that some of us have attached 
too much importance to memoriza- 
tion as an unrelated skill. The bene- 
fits of memory work can be markedly 
increased if the skill of memorizing 
is practiced in a meaningful context, 
and the skill will come easier for it. 
Facility in using the Bible, the art 
of meditation, the ability to share the 
good news of salvation, and other 
skills are worthy of development. 

6. The curriculum should provide 
for pupil participation. At times the 
pupils may participate in curriculum 
planning, for no good curriculum 
should be so rigidly fixed as to rule 
out pupil choices. This does not mean 
that the over-all curriculum is what 
the pupils make it. The teacher, 
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school staff, and others who deter- 
mine the curriculum know more than 
the pupils. Above all, we are teach- 
ing the wisdom of God when we 
teach the Christian religion, and that 
is given to us in the Bible. But 
choices can be left for the pupils 
within the framework of any good 
curriculum. 

Apart from the planning of the cur- 
riculum, much opportunity must be 
provided for pupil participation, pu- 
pil thinking, and pupil judgment. 
Provisions must be made for inter- 
action between teacher and pupil and 
between pupil and pupil. If our chil- 
dren do not learn to make right de- 
cisions while they are under the 
guidance of the Christian home plus 
a Christian school, they will find it 
hard to make them later without 
supervision. The best way to train 
the heart and mind is to let them 
grapple with real problems and to 
allow them opportunity and freedom 
to solve problems under Christian 
guidance. 


7. The curriculum should provide 
a balance among goals. The child’s 
habits of religious observance must 
be developed simultaneously with his 
knowledge of religious truth. The 
Christian needs missionary education, 
an understanding of the church and 
its work, an understanding of Chris- 
tian home life, facility in the use of 
the Bible, the desire to live a Chris- 
tian life, love for the neighbor, and 
dozens of other competences. All of 
these are to be undergirded by an 
unwavering Christian faith. We are 
not to go off on tangents but find 
a balance among goals as these are 
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outlined in the objectives. Then all 
phases of the curriculum will receive 
due attention. We are also to seek 
a balance between instruction in the 
Bible and Catechism and Memory 
Work. 

8. The curriculum should be pointed 
toward a series of significant and im- 
portant aspects of religion. A curric- 
ulum which deals with more or less 
unrelated Bible stories (each day's 
story a unit in itself) is entirely ap- 
propriate for lower grades. Young 
children think in terms of single sto- 
ries and single events. As children 
advance in the grades, they need to 
see religion in its larger aspects, be- 
cause they become increasingly ca- 
pable of understanding sequence and 
larger relationships. 

9. The curriculum should leave 
room for individual differences. We 
must deal with the strengths, weak- 
nesses, and peculiarities of individ- 
uals. The work load must be adapted 
to their capacities, aiding the slow 
learner and challenging the gifted. 
There is no mass production in re- 
ligious instruction. The Spirit of God 
works on individual hearts. The in- 
dividual grows, and so the individual 
must be given the attention which 
he needs at a given time; he must 
learn on his own maturity level and 
be given the opportunity to progress 
at his own rate. 

10. The curriculum should provide 
variety. We need a variety of books 
and materials, and a variety of activ- 
ities. In their study the pupils should 
be stimulated in various ways. They 
should read, listen, plan, inquire, dis- 
cover, evaluate, confer, react, think, 
reorganize, and act on their convic- 


tions. They should use a variety of 
books and other teaching materials. 

11. The curriculum should provide 
for Christ-centered instruction. In- 
struction is not necessarily Christ- 
centered just because the life of 
Christ is taught somewhere along the 
line and perhaps repeatedly. Also the 
Old Testament is Christ-centered. All 
our teaching is to center about Christ. 
The instruction is Christ-centered 
when we see Christ in all we are 
teaching and when we relate the 
pupil to Christ through what we 
teach. 

12. The curriculum should relate 
the objectives, the materials and ac- 
tivities, and the evaluation to each 
other. This is done when the mate- 
rials and activities are determined 
by the objectives and when the 
evaluation device seeks to determine 
how well the objectives have been 
achieved. The objectives determine 
all else. 


II. SETTING UP A COURSE OF STUDY 

A course of study in religion should 
be set up by the school staff, of which 
the pastor is a member. Ordinarily 
the principal should take the lead. 

A course of study can be expected 
to be set up around extant materials 
of instruction. There are presently 
two types of materials available, those 
we have had for a number of years 
and the new Units in Religion. 
A school staff will have to decide 
whether to build the course around 
the separate-subject approach (Cate- 
chism, Bible History, Memory Work), 
or around the Units in Religion, or 
whether a combination is possible. 
Suggestions for setting up either kind 
of course are given below. 
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Ill. SETTING UP A SEPARATE-SUBJECT 
COURSE IN RELIGION 


The separate-subject course is one 
whereby Catechism, Bible History, 
and Memory Work are taught more 
or less separately. One of the chief 
problems here is to set up an organ- 
ized sequential course based on an 
over-all statement of objectives.* 


A. Available Materials 


1. Primary Grades 

Concordia Primary Religion Series. 
Textbooks: A Child’s Garden of Bible 
Stories; A Child’s Garden of Song. 
Four Workbooks: O. T., Grade 1; 
O. T., Grades 2 and 8; N. T., Grade 1; 
N.T., Grades 2 and 8. Teacher's 
Manual. 

Memory Book for Lutheran Schools, 
No. 18, Grades 1 to 38, may be used 
if the memory work suggestions in 
the Teacher's Manual for the Con- 
cordia Primary Religion Series are 
not considered suitable. (The over- 
all content for the two is much the 
same. ) 


2. Intermediate Grades 


The Bible. 

One Hundred Bible Stories. (Work- 
book: Working with God’s Word). 

Growing in Christ (Workbook by 
same title to accompany text). 

Memory Book for Lutheran Schools, 
No. 18, Grades 1—8. 


3. Upper Grades 


The Bible. 
Advanced Bible History (Work- 


* The most recent and most complete set 
of objectives for our instruction in religion 
is that in Religion in Lutheran Schools, Con- 
cordia, 1949, pp. 9—22. 
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books: Exercises in Bible History, 
O. T., and N.T.). 


Luther's Small Catechism (Work- 
books: Boettcher, Learning and Liv- 
ing and The New Life). 


Memory Book for Lutheran Schools, 
No. 18, Grades 1—8. 

Instructor's Manual for Luther's 
Small Catechism, H. J. Boettcher. 

Possibly for certain parts of the 
course The Church Through the Ages. 


B. Problems for Study 


1. How can we achieve a sequen- 
tial course which co-ordinates the 
efforts of all teachers and the pastor’s 
confirmation instructionP Here the 
following need consideration: 


a. Assigning textbooks to the var- 
ious grades or combinations of 
grades in the school. 


b. What to teach each year. (Shall 
it be Catechism all year, Bible 
History all year, Catechism until 
a Chief Part is finished, the Bible 
History to finish a period of such 
history, Catechism one day and 
Bible History the next, or what? 
How is the work in confirmation 
instruction to be co-ordinated so 
that it is not merely a repetition 
of the Catechism, which has 
been taught previously, but adds 
something definitely new over 
and above what has been taught? 
What does the pastor expect by 
way of memory work, or what 
can he rightly expect by the 
time the children come to him 
in confirmation instruction? etc. ) 


2. How can we make sure that 
some of the so-called “neglected 
areas’ are given due attention? For 
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example: It seems that in our sepa- 
rate-subject courses we have not 
given enough attention to worship, 
the Christian home, the work of the 
Christian congregation, knowledge of 
the Bible, missions and evangelism, 
stewardship, and other subjects. In 
the Units in Religion a special effort 
was made to incorporate these topics. 
How can we do it in the separate- 
subject course in a systematic way? 

8. How can we teach our memory 
work in such a way that it assumes 
connection and meaning in relation 
to whatever else we teach in religion? 

4. How can we handle the situation 
in rooms where Grades 8 and 4 are 
combined? (Grade 3 belongs into 
the primary division and Grade 4 into 
the intermediate division. Should we 
have two classes in religion, or is 
there some way of enriching the pri- 
mary course or of using One Hundred 
Bible Stories and Growing in Christ 
with Grade 38?) 

5. Some teachers say that more 
Bible stories should be taught than 
the Concordia Primary Religion Series 
provides. (Which specific story or 
stories could be added to those sug- 
gested for a given week? Shall they 
be related in thought to those sched- 
uled in the Teacher’s Manual? Where 
will the teacher get them? Will she 
tell them from the Bible or use a 
Bible story bookP Which book? etc.) 

IV. SETTING UP A UNIT COURSE 

IN RELIGION 

Setting up a unit course poses an 
altogether different problem than set- 
ting up a separate-subject course — 
for several reasons. The most obvious 
of these is found in the fact that the 
units already constitute a course for 
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Grades 4 to 8. Setting up a course 
might therefore be considered as 
simple as assigning a book per grade 
in large schools or as assigning a se- 
quence of books for the various grade 
combinations that may exist in a given 
school. However, it is not as simple 
as that. 


A. Available Materials 


1. Intermediate Grades 

Learning About God (with man- 
ual) Book I. 

Growing in Faith (with manual) 
Book II. 

Living for God (with manual) 
Book III. 

The Bible. 

Growing in Christ (Catechism Ex- 
position of 1953). 

The Lutheran Hymnal. 

Other materials as indicated in the 
units. 

2. Upper Grades 

Growing in Grace (with manual) 
Book I. 

Building for Eternity (with man- 
ual) Book II. 

The Bible. 

Luther’s Small Catechism (Exposi- 
tion of 1943). 

The Lutheran Hymnal. 

Other materials as indicated in the 
units. 


B. Problems for Study 
1. A school staff must decide 
whether the materials contained in 
the five books contain everything that 
should be taught: 
a. whether doctrine is adequately 
treated 
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b. whether Bible history is ade- 
quately treated 

c. whether the memory work is 
right in selection and in amount 


To pursue this study of the unit 
program systematically, the following 
sequence should be followed: 

a. Careful reading and study of the 
Introduction to the manual 
(manual for either book) to get 
an overview of unit teaching and 
of the Units in Religion par- 
ticularly. 

b. The study of a selected unit in 
the pupil’s book, including tests, 
together with study of the ac- 
companying section in the teach- 
er’s manual. 

c. An overview of the entire pro- 
gram covered by the units. This 
will require more than a look at 
the unit titles. It will require at 
the very least a careful scanning 
of every unit to get a clear idea 
of its content. It would be much 
better if all units could be read 
in their entirety together with 
the accompanying sections in the 
manuals. 


2. Confirmation instruction presents 
a second problem. In a number of 
congregations the pastor has partici- 
pated in the program of the school 
in various ways. In some cases he 
has simply taken over Grade 8 for the 
entire year. — The pastor and teacher 


may also divide the units between 


themselves for purposes of teaching, 
not necessarily by strictly alternating 
from unit to unit. The pastor might 
teach two or more units in succession, 
or the teacher might do so as per 
agreement. But ordinarily each should 
see a unit through to completion. The 
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advantages here would be that pastor 


and principal would plan together, 
each would have some time off during 
the year, the principal for supervision 
in other classrooms, the pastor for 
other work. — The pastor could also 
teach the Catechism throughout if 
that seemed to be the best arrange- 
ment. It seems, however, that, except 
for emergencies, the pastor ought to 
teach continuously while he is teach- 
ing, in order to avoid the day-by-day 
change in teachers which we often 
find during the period of confirmation 
instruction. 

3. The problem in combinations of 
Grades 3 and 4 is similar to that of 
the separate-subject course. (Shall 
the Concordia Primary Religion Series 
be extended upward into Grade 4? 
Certainly the units for intermediate 
grades cannot be taught in Grade 8. 
Shall there be two classes in religion? 
Do present materials permit some 
kind of practical combination? ) 

4. How can the memory work be 
properly systematized? It is harder 
to provide for the reviewing of mem- 
ory selections under the unit system 
than otherwise. The manual suggests 
the following procedure for reviewing 
memory work: 

Unit I— Review as suggested in 

the Review Activities 

Unit II — Review Unit I 

Unit III — Review Unit II 

Unit IV — Review Unit III 

Unit V — Review Unit IV 

Unit VI — Review Units I—V 

Unit VII — Review Unit VI 

Unit VIII — Review Unit VII 

Unit IX — Review Unit VIII 

Unit X — Review Units VI-X 
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Is the above plan manageable? Is 
it adequate? In this connection it 
should be remembered that Cate- 
chism selections appear repeatedly in 
the memory requirements, so that 
much of the Catechism is reviewed 
automatically from year to year. 


Oost necessary in every case to 
teach every part of a given unit? The 
units were prepared by teachers and 
pastors who have spent years in teach- 
ing. An author (also editor) has cer- 
tain ideas of what belongs into a given 
unit, or at least of what may profit- 
ably be a part of it. Some teachers 
may disagree with the author and 
editor, or the load may be too heavy 
for some classes. How can a teacher 
remain a master of the unit without 
sacrificing the achievement of the ob- 
jectives set for a given unit? This 
question can most profitably be dis- 
cussed by people who have taught 
the units or who have at least studied 
them carefully. 


V. ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
IN SETTING UP 
A COURSE IN RELIGION 
1. Beyond listing the textbooks for 
a given grade (or grade combina- 


tion), indicate the exact materials 
which are to be taught each year, 
such as Chief Parts in the Catechism, 
Bible stories, or other materials. 


2. Make an exact listing of memory 
material for each grade. 


8. Consider whether it is desirable 
and feasible to use the units in some 
grades and the separate-subject ap- 
proach in others. 


4, Provide an approximate division 
of the materials into lessons. 

Giving the concentrated study to 
the course in religion which is here 
recommended will require faculty 
meetings, individual work, report ses- 
sions, and a final drawing together of 
the program. The pastor should by 
all means participate in the planning. 
The joint faculty effort, coupled with 
the pastor’s participation in the plan- 
ning, should lead to a unified program 
which may presumably stand for a 
number of years. It should give in- 
coming teachers an easier start be- 
cause there is a definite program. It 
should also lead to new satisfactions 
in teaching, not only for the pastor 
and teachers but also for pupils and 
parents. 


Lorp, TEACH ME How 


Lord, teach me how 

To have fun without folly, 

To be cheerful without vanity, 

To have self-respect without pride, 
To be strict without fanaticism, 
To be relaxed without laziness, 
To be serious without gloom, 

To be friendly and not fickle, 

To be sunny and not silly, 

Lord, teach me how. 


Refinement of Skills and Attitudes in the Language Arts 
ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


I 


This discussion proceeds on the 
basis that man’s language ability is 
a God-given talent which far sur- 
passes the communication potentiality 
of any other creature here on earth. 
It also rests on the assumption that 
language is an essential aspect of the 
human personality. It assumes, fur- 
thermore, that behind the external 
organs of speech (voice, vocal cords, 
etc.) there is a central organism, that 
is, a brain and a mind having miracu- 
lous attributes, which directs the in- 
dividual’s language and speech. Only 
in that way can we explain such a 
phenomenon as a blind poet of superb 
quality, a nearly deaf composer of 
unusual ascendancy, a blind pianist 
possessing a virtuosity of high quality, 
or a person both blind and deaf who 
has developed a truly marvelous com- 
munication skill. 


Our discussion assumes, finally, that 
the total central and peripheral lan- 
guage equipment is as unique as the 
individual is unique biologically. The 
chances for any person being biolog- 
ically identical with some other per- 
son are virtually nil. In the face of 
an overwhelming mass of evidence, 
it is reasonable to assume that the 
inherited language potentialities of 
human beings are equally as individ- 
ualistic. One person can learn to 
speak, read, and write three languages 
with no more effort than it takes 
another individual to learn one. 

If we grant the foregoing assump- 
tions, it follows that we will plan an 
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instructional program in keeping with 
them. If it is thought, for example, 
that language, speech, and reading 
can be taught in one way only, and 
that all other methods are little short 
of black arts, such a position would 
appear to be based on fanaticism 
rather than on reasonableness. Or to 
say that all reading must begin with 
phonetics does not only deny the 
foregoing assumption, it also ignores 
the mass of evidence we have of the 
nature of eye movements in reading. 
Judging from the eye movements in 
reading, it is quite clear that we read 
words and phrases and not letters 
and sounds. To say, moreover, that 
children should learn to spell phonet- 
ically by ear is likewise flying in the 
face of evidence and common expe- 
rience. 

At this point it is also in place to 
call attention to the overemphasis on 
habits in language development. No 
one can gainsay the importance of 
habits in oral and written communi- 
cation as well as in life generally. 
It is the overemphasis which leads to 
endless drill and repetition. Bobby 
can repeat over and over “I saw,” 
“I did,” “I have no paper.” When he 
returns to his home or his gang, he 
may still say “I seen,” “I done,” 
“J ain’t got no paper.” When he once 
arrives at a point in life that clear 
and correct speech is important to 
him, his “bad speech habits” will dis- 
appear without endless habit forming 
instruction. Habits, yes, but habits 
only reduce instruction to the animal 
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level. One may suppose that there 
are people who are largely under the 
control of habits in communication. 
But one would not therefore conclude 
that such persons have attained any 
surpassing communication skill. They 
are likely to be dull company con- 
versing in a modified form of echo- 
lalia. 

We must also take issue with such 
assumptions that if the school teaches 
oral reading it will do harm to silent 
reading; or if it teaches rapid silent 
reading, the child cannot learn to 
read carefully; or if it gets same chil- 
dren to read at the rate of 1,000 wards 
per minute, sitgideaiiyg CRG: 
program. Yes, some children and 
young people can perfarm such a 
near miracle, but not all of them, 
nor even the majority. 

In view of the wealth of human 
— potentialities, we may under 

normal circumstances expect an array 
of reading skills. Thus a mature 
reader can spend thirty minutes with 
a forty-page metropolitan newspaper, 
skimming page after page, and in 
a matter of seconds find the items of 
interest on each page. He may read 
a news report rapidly, or he reads 
a statement by the President or his 
favorite Senator with utmost regard 
for detail. He can find the few stocks 
he owns, noting their increase or de- 
crease in a matter of seconds, ab 
though the entire stock market report 
covers a full page in fine print. He 
from top to bottem and crosswise. 
He may read a light-headed novel in 
a single sitting. He may take a mathe 
matical problem apart, helping his 
son to identify the essential elements 
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of a complicated relationship, He 
may read Shakespeare, Plato, or Shaw 
silently or orally and enjoy the se 
quences, the rising and ca- 
dences, and note the sheer beauty af 
the logic and language. He may read 


a natural and pleasant conversational 
voice. 
Thus the reader can 


“ypes ef eating 


The school does not have to wait 
until high school or college te ay the 
foundation for such an array of read- 
ing skills. A thoughtful teacher knows 
that aural, oral, and rapid er careful 
silent reading can be gotten under 
way during the primer peried or even 
before it. He knows, tea, that the fall 
attainment is a matter of a Hfetime. 
A truly mature skill is one 
which enables the individual to adapt 
his reading to the end and purpese 
he seeks. nN 

The refinement of attitudes and 
skills in reading presents a second 
major problem, namely, the cultive- 
tion of ¢ taste for wholesome reading 
as well as the development of ethical 
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It is almost needlessly repetitious 
to say that the art of printing has 
brought our generation a deluge of 
books, periodicals, comics, and refer- 
ence materials. The surge of printed 
materials contains much that is sor- 
did, filthy, sensational, and therefore 
worse than worthless. It is generally 
assumed, and with good reason, that 
reading makes a puisant contribution, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to the indi- 
vidual’s personality make-up. It is not 
generally assumed that children and 
youths (and adults as well) like such 
materials and will read them because 
of their natural inclination. To admit 
such a premise would be equivalent 
to saying that man, in his natural 
state, is sinful and depraved. To 
admit sin and depravity is obviously 
disturbing to some current utopian 
educational theories, especially those 
having a John Dewey tinge. Some 
might go so far as to admit Freud’s 
id in theory, but not further. 

Fortunately we also have a vast 
amount of children’s literature that is 
wholesome, interesting, and often 
written with a consummate skill. 
Printers have spared no effort to make 
the pages, pictures, books, and jackets 
enticingly attractive. Our books for 
children and youth are in external 
dress a far cry from the block books 
of the incunabula, the Orbis Pictus 
by Comenius, the colonial Hornbook, 
and the classic New England Primer. 
This in itself is of incalculable value 
in leading children into wholesome 
reading material. 

Guiding the child and youth away 
from reading material which is harm- 
ful is not an easy task. The reading 
skills discussed in the foregoing sec- 
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tion will not do the job. We are 
here concerned not so much with 
efficient skills as with tastes, judg- 
ments, and attitudes. The problem is 
complicated further because we know 
that independent wide reading is one 
of the best ways in which mature 
reading skills are developed. This 
being the case, we encourage wide 
reading in our schools. 

The moral looseness of our day also 
does not make the problem easier. 
Apparently a large percentage of our 
modern writers seems to feel, “If it is 
wholesome, it is not art. If it is art, 
the question of wholesomeness is ir- 
relevant.” 

In making an attempt at a brief 
survey of what can be done to im- 
prove the child’s and youth’s taste 
for, and attitudes toward, acceptable 
reading materials, perhaps there is 
no better choice than to begin with 
a legalistic negative measure. There 
is some reading material, mostly 
comics and lurid periodicals, which, 
if it gets into our homes and schools, 
should be gathered up and destroyed 
the same way pests and vermin are 
destroyed. A parent may say, “Bill, 
let's not bring that stuff into our 
home.” Or, “Alice, why do you read 
such trash? Let’s wrap it up with the 
wastepaper and send it away with 
the garbage.” 

Such a procedure may not be en- 
tirely successful. If the child has 
a high regard for the parent’s opinion, 
it may be sufficiently effective. At 
any rate, the parent’s or the teacher’s 
attitude will be noticed by the child. 

What about comics and low-level 
reading materials which are not nec- 
essarily in bad taste, such as satirical 
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guage. Possibly, here as almost no- 
where else, suppression brings ele- 
ments of bitterness into the individual 
personality. The very term self- 
expression implies just that. 

Free expression has a cathartic 
value. In our society a degree of free 
expression is taken for granted, and 
if it is not permitted, the average 
American may lapse into an abnor- 
mal silence, possibly a biological or 
psychological ulcer-producing silence. 
We would not, of course, cultivate 
the extreme, exhibitionistic, and often 
vicious expression at a professional 
baseball game or the cries of ven- 
geance at a wrestling match. The 
cathartic purpose may be attained 
equally well at a college football 
game or track meet, without violence 
and hostility. That is, self-expression 
may be attained without the bitter- 
ness of personal hostility. The latter 
kind of expression gives us a valuable 
clue for home and school. 


But the free expression in home and 
school is not merely to serve cathartic 
purposes. More than that, it must 
serve the purpose of developing skills, 
adaptability, and attitudes in various 
expressional situations. Our aim will, 
however, not be to create situations 
which are stuffy, artificial, or exhibi- 
tionistic. The emphasis will be on 
expression which is natural, sincere, 
and which has the earmarks of fair- 
ness and tolerance toward others. 
For that reason the teacher will in- 
troduce controversial topics from time 
to time to give the children and young 
people the opportunity to practice 
the art of debating without derisive 
guffaw, but with forbearance and pa- 
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tience while maintaing an atmosphere 
of free speech throughout. 

Whether it is the art of oral or 
written communication, it may be 
possible to reduce most of the de- 
velopmental aspects to several essen- 
tials which require a lifetime of modi- 
fication and practice, but which may 
well be begun during the early school 
years. To say, first of all, the child 
must have something to say, may be 
trite, but is nevertheless basic. “Some- 
thing to say” may come from indi- 
vidual experience, observation, from 
recall and meditation, from the inter- 
personal exchange of ideas, from read- 
ing, and later in life from informal or 
elaborate research. Having something 
to say, but not saying it, may still 
cause ulcers. So the child needs, 
secondly, the opportunity and will- 
ingness to say or write it honestly the 
best way he can. 

But if an individual is ever to grow 
beyond the novice stage of expres- 
sion, he must, thirdly, have the cour- 
age to confront himself objectively 
with the question, “Is this the best 
way in which I can say (or write) 
what I want to say.” Here nothing 
is more difficult than to take the 
hearer’s or reader's point of view 
toward what he has said or written. 
That is, in the interest of truth and 
propriety, he must undergo the proc- 
ess of revising and rewriting. To 
become empathic must be learned 
and is not entirely natural for sinful 
mankind. Even then, he must, finally, 
examine what he has produced with 
the idea of making it as perfect as 
possible without falling into stilted- 
ness and artificiality. 

While the foregoing suggestions 
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may be put into operation early in 
childhood, actually communication 
skills need a lifetime of nurture. Thus 
our objectives of language develop- 
ment which obtain in the early life 
of the individual are the same which 
hold for a lifetime. The aim and pur- 


pose will be to develop the language 
skills in keeping with the original 
assumption, namely, that language is 
a God-given talent of inestimable 
value in human life. Its chief function 
is to praise God and to render service 
to man. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Bible: Psalms 5, 12, and 52. 

Bailey, Mathilda, Horrocks, Edna M., Tor- 
reson, Esther. Language Learnings in 
Kindergarten, Grade 1, Grade 2 (Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1956). While written for 
teachers, this small book should be of 
value to parents as well. 

Burton, William H. Reading in Child De- 
velopment (the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1956). Collaborators: Clara Belle 
Baker and Grace K. Kemp. A comprehen- 
sive study of 608 pages. 

Dawson, Mildred A. Teaching Language in 
the Grades (World Book Co., 1951). 
A pleasure to read. 

Herrick, Virgil E. and Jacobs, Leland E. 
Children and the Language Arts (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955). Presents a modern 
functional point of view. 

Robinson, Helen M., Editor. Oral Aspects of 
Reading (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955). A conference report on a 
somewhat neglected aspect of reading. 

Schmieding, Alfred. “The Current Reading 
Controversy.” Lutheran Education (De- 
cember, 1955) pp. 172—174. 

Smith, Henry P. Psychology in Teaching 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954). Chapter 11, 


“Reading, Thinking, and Communica- 
tion,” presents some of the problems dis- 
cussed in this article. 

Strickland, Ruth G. The Language Arts in 
the Elementary School (D.C. Heath, 
1956). Clear, direct, and smooth in lan- 
guage and organization. 

% * * 


Kramer, William A., and Alfred Schmieding. 
Treasury of Christian Literature (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1949). A larger 
collection of religious stories for late 

childhood and the early teen years. 
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Helpful Materials for Remedial Reading 


Building Reading Skills. Six books. The 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kans., Columbus, Ohio. 

Diagnostic Reading Workbooks. Reading 
Skill Texts. Charles E. Merrill Books, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Two complete sets of workbooks which 

can be used with any system of reading. 

Dolch Materials for Remedial Reading (the 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill.). Dolch is 
one of our foremost students of children’s 
reading vocabularies. 


Functions or CoLiecEes.— Taken together, the college and university 

teachers of the country perform four crucial functions: 

1, By their criticism they refine and define our values. 

2, By their research they enlarge our knowledge and day by day add new 
truths to the store by which we live. The knowledge they accumulate 
is the capital on which our complex civilization subsists. 

8. By their scholarship and their learning they maintain the cultural herit- 
age without which we would, in one fashion or another, become bar- 


barians again. 


4, And by their teaching they transmit this heritage to new generations, 
so that each oncoming one may climb a little higher. 


Cxartes W. Core, Amherst College 


We Talk, Walk, and See 


PrIscILLA MENSING 


Fair are the meadows, 

Fair are the woodlands, 

Robed in flowers of blooming 
spring! 

“Beautiful Savior,” one of the first 
hymns our little ones learn to sing 
and love, takes on a fuller and deeper 
meaning when, around this time of 
the year, we add the second stanza 
to the little repertoire our children 
have built up during the year. 

We in the rural areas, perhaps, be- 
come more easily aware of the fact 
that God dots the meadows with His 
creations, the flowers of the field, but 
none of us dare, as Christian teachers, 
pass by the miracle of the Almighty 
without bringing it to the minds of 
our young children, for whom God’s 
beauty has been obscured by gun- 
smoke stories and frilly-fancy pic- 
tures. 

Spring is the time of the year when 
we can talk together about the things 
we may see as we walk together. 
Children can speak freely about the 
flowers, trees, or birds. The showing 
of a motion picture or filmstrip adds 
to the interest, which should be cre- 
ated if not naturally there. Attractive 
pictures on a bulletin board announc- 
ing the Signs of Spring fascinate the 
young child. He is very sensitive to 
the beautiful. 

During a preparatory “talking time” 
the teacher will remind the children 
to look for certain things which she 
wishes to emphasize. She will also 
review the rules concerning the pick- 
ing of wild flowers. Then the field 
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trip will not be just another walk, 
but a learning experience. 

On the trip proper the teacher will 
point out the various trees, insects, or 
flowers which she has in her lesson 
plan. A good leader will have gone 
over the trip route a day or two 
before; so she is acquainted with the 
things she wishes to point out. In this 
way the children will learn to observe 
—to see. This will be a happy yet 
well-controlled time. 

After the trip many activities will 
evolve naturally. The children will 
have ideas. Some must, however, be 
suggested by the teacher. These will 
have been planned and will be guided 
in such a way that again a learning 
experience will take place. 


Suggested activities: 


A. Leaves or trees 
1. Blueprinting leaves 
Gather well-known leaves, and 
have the children make actual 
prints for a booklet. 
Christian Kindergarten 


2. Use spatter paint over leaves 
Your Craft Book 
3. Crayon over leaves 
Use thin paper so that the veins 
will show through. 
4. Make a riddle or match-me 
chart Christian Kindergarten 


B. Flowers and water plants 


J. Pick pussy willows 
Draw or paint them, using cot- 
ton for the fuzzy parts. 
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2. Plant seeds of easy-growing 
flowers 


Start them in empty egg shells, 
and transfer ‘them later into 
small pots. 

3. Match wild flowers with their 
printed names (see Fig. I) 


IDENTIFY THE FLOWERS 
C] Trillium 
[] Spring Beauty 
[] Bloodroot 
[1 Dog’s-tooth Violet 


4, Make wild flowers out of col- 
ored paper 
Let the children originate. 


C. Insects 
1. Collect grasshoppers or a few 
butterflies 


(Teach the children the correct 
way to preserve them ) 


D. Birds 
1. Collect and display nests of dif- 
ferent birds 


2. Draw pictures of birds and 
their homes 


8. Make birds from clay and paint 
them 


4. Draw and make bird houses 


5. Make up and guess bird riddles 
(see Fig. IL) 


I have a brilliant color. 

My body is red, and my wings and 
tail are black. 

I am the size of a bluebird. 

What am IP 
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Figure II 


E. Animals 


1. Prepare a book of animal pic- 
tures 


2. Make animals from clay 


The following books will aid the 
teacher in selecting a unit of study, 
in preparing a teaching guide, and 
in making a look at God’s outdoors 
a happy, worthwhile experience, en- 
joyed by teacher and pupils alike. 
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A FEW FACTS 


— Fifteen years ago only 5 per cent of the family units in America had 
incomes of $5,000 or more. Today 44 per cent of an increased number of 


family units are in this bracket. 


— Of the families in our country with less than $2,000 annual income one- 
third own automobiles, and two-fifths own their own homes. 


— The average American home operates its television set five hours a day. 
— Enrollment in schools of nursing has increased from 97,000 in 1950 to 


110,000 in 1956. 


— Americans will spend about six billion dollars for recreation in 1956. 

— More than 3,000,000 Americans live in trailers, or mobile homes, as they 
are generally called by those who live in them. 

— Road-building agencies of the Federal, state, and local governments will 
spend $8.2 billion this year on streets and highways. It is $800 million more 


than was spent on similar jobs last year. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
DEAR SANDRA: May 1, 1957 


Thanks for calling my attention to Christianity Today. I picked up some 
back issues and found them stimulating. This new fortnightly has my support: 
the school’s magazine fund suffered a $5.00 reduction. 

Turnabout is fair play. Herewith my magazine list. 

Counterbalance Christianity Today with the Christian Century (weekly, 
$6.50, 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5). You'll like the current comment and the 
world-wide church news. The Century often shows a liberal bent, but you can 
handle this. 

I also like the International Journal of Religious Education (10 issues, $3.00, 
Box 238, New York 10) and Religious Education (bimonthly, $5.00, 545 W. 
11th, New York 25). The first is published by the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. It stresses the part-time agencies, but 
you'll find many suggestions applicable to the elementary school. 

Religious Education (publisher, Religious Education Association ) is heavier 
reading. E.g., the issue before me has a symposium on “Use of the Bible in 
Religious Education”; articles on existentialism, religion and higher education, 
race relations, etc.; book reviews; and the regular “Significant Evidence,” sum- 
marizing recent research findings. Many shades of Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish thinking are represented. 

I’m sure you know the Elementary School Journal (8 issues, $4.50, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis, Chicago 37). While it covers many topics, 
I particularly like its research articles. Some have really helped me to more 
effective teaching. 

For frontier curriculum thinking you'll want Educational Leadership (8 
issues, $4.50, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 
16th, N. W., Washington 6). While the contents are heavily influenced by 
Friend Dewey and his disciples, you'll get useful insights. If for no other rea- 
son, read it to see how pragmatism continues its hold on American educational 
thought. 

The Education Digest (9 issues, $4.00, 880 Thompson, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
does just that. It digests articles appearing in many educational magazines. It 
ranges from preschool to adult education. A good short cut to current hap- 
penings. 

Finally, the School Executive (monthly, $5.00, 470 4th, New York 16). 
Even if you’re not executing schools, you'll find this a treasure house: equip- 
ment, curriculum, lunch program, buildings, news, etc. This is one magazine, 
incidentally, whose ads fascinate me. Usually, however, my reveries are inter- 
rupted by the treasurer’s monthly report. 

I hasten to add, but not describe: The Lutheran Witness (including Dis- 
trict Supplement), Lutheran Education, Advance, Cresset, American Lutheran, 
Lutheran Layman, Life, the daily paper, a news magazine, women’s magazines, 
Christian Parent, and sundry others. 

Yes, I do sleep, eat, read books, play with my children, and occasionally 
work, When reading periodicals I follow Bacon: “Some books [magazine arti- 
cles} are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” I also enter pertinent titles into my card file for ready reference. 
Finally, I try to relate my reading to life by asking, “How can this help me and 
those I am to serve?” All this, I find, makes for purposeful — and pleasant — 
reading. 

Must get at some back issues of Time. Want to see if the Democrats nom- 


inated Kefauver or Stevenson. Pediidivally yours 


MO 


The Chorale Prelude * 


Pau Rose. 


The purpose of the chorale prelude 
is to reflect the general mood of 
sacred song and turn the worshiper 
towards things that are heavenly. The 
significance of these seemingly prac- 
tical measures is to instill a wor- 
shipful attitude into the minds of 
the people and remove from their 
thoughts the evil designings of the 
devil, that they may with joyful heart 
direct their praise in proper spirit to 
the throne of the Almighty. 

There are many who feel that this 
is pure abstract thinking. It is hardly 
possible, they say, for music, particu- 
larly a chorale prelude, to accomplish 
these ideals. No doubt, architecture, 
paintings, and stained windows sym- 
bolizing Christianity with the pur- 
pose of diverting human thought and 
directing it heavenward would be 
viewed in the same light by such as 
feel their emotions and intellect to be 
beyond the influence of art. The or- 
ganist who is fully aware of his re- 
sponsibility and who with all sincerity 
dedicates his whole art to the Deity, 
becomes thoroughly convinced that 
God will use his efforts to the spiritual 
benefit of the congregation. The 
church musician who attacks his work 
with misgivings must of a certainty 
be secretly plagued by the thought 
that his particular function in life is 
about as influential as that of a fish 
peddler. Happy for those of us who 
can remain humble enough to rise 
above the utterances of those who 
promote the inefficacy of music in 
worship! Our sympathetic approach 
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to these culturally benighted souls 
should prompt us to remain steadfast 
in our policies and urge us to con- 
tinue our task with greater zeal and 
fervor. Therefore, what may be an 
idealism to others may be a realism 
to us, that although music has charm, 
it also has the power in itself to 
direct thought and stabilize emotion. 

The purpose of the chorale prelude, 
then, depends upon the attitude the 
organist takes towards worship. But 
this is only part of the plan. An atti- 
tude cannot be played on the organ, 
but it can be made manifest through 
an art. The organist may possess the 
proper spirit, but if he chooses an 
inferior art to convey this spirit to the 
auditor, he will only succeed in mak- 
ing his true inner feeling regarding 
worship obscure. 

We are aware of the effect cheap 
hymns have upon an excellent sermon 
and vice versa. The tendency to in- 
corporate the good with the bad al- 
ways results in minimizing the effect 
of the good. The Christian organist 
for the sake of the common people 
cannot afford to play the role of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, because if 
he does, he will always appear as 
Mr. Hyde. The only means which 
produces a direct contact between 
the organ bench and the pew is the 
art, and it is the art which can reflect 
the attitude of the organist. 

There is no other church denom- 
ination outside the Lutheran Church 


* Reprinted by permission of the Wal- 
ther League. 
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whose sacred song has produced such 
an array of art forms. The close-knit 
union of the simple chorale melody 
with vocal and instrumental forms has 
produced such a vast amount of ma- 
terial that we, as Joseph of old, must 
leave off numbering. With such a 
reservoir of excellent compositions at 
our disposal, organists and choir con- 
ductors have no excuse for performing 
questionable music. 

Besides the organist’s attitude 
toward the function of the organ 
in worship and his judicious choice 
of an art expressing the spirit of his 
religion, there remains a third requi- 
site which has also a direct bearing 
on the purpose of a chorale prelude. 
That is his technic in performance. 
The degree of technic ranges all the 
way from the execution of the “Amen” 
appended to the hymn to Bach’s De 
profundis. The lack or abundance of 
natural technical ability does not de- 
ter the efforts of the organist in 
reaching the ultimate goal or become 
a barrier to him in carrying out the 
objectives of a chorale prelude. The 
storehouse of Lutheran art contains 
such an inexhaustible supply of organ 
compositions that those who feel they 
are deficient in natural ability can 
find sufficient material suitable to 
their individual technic. The struc- 
ture of a churchly art may be either 
simple or complex. For the sake of 
the people we must always stress 
simplicity in art so that all we at- 
tempt to do becomes meaningful. In 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul speaks of the need of sim- 
plicity in speech: “For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle? So 
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likewise ye, except ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken? 
. . . Yet in the church I had rather 
speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that by my voice I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue” (1 Cor. 14: 
8,9, 19). Applying the wisdom of 
these words to music in the church 
should move us to cultivate a dis- 
tinctive art, being careful that it does 
not exceed the level of common un- 
derstanding, lest the message be made 
of none effect. Let us therefore be 
men in understanding, but let us 
speak like children. The consecrated 
organist will strive to edify, not tempt 
his congregation. 

The spiritual attitude of the or- 
ganist and the employment of an art 
comparable to the spirit of Lutheran- 
ism and within the scope of his own 
ability are integrated elements neces- 
sary to effect the purpose of the 
chorale prelude. The prelude must 
be idiomatic of the chorale itself, and 
the first way to arrive at this oneness 
is to have the prelude contain the 
cantus firmus of the hymn either in 
part or in full. The organic element 
welding the prelude to the hymn is 
the melody, and it is through hearing 
the melody that the congregation is 
able to make an association with the 
poetic content. This becomes sig- 
nificant, because it is this religious 
poetry which best expresses the teach- 
ing of the Lutheran Church. Music 
only tends to heighten this expression 
and serves as a medium through 
which the congregation confesses its 
religious beliefs. We must eventually 
come to realize that prelude and 
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hymn are not two separate entities 
whose functions are independent of 
each other. It is the close relationship 
between the two that best achieves 
the objective, and it is the organist, 
who through a discreet choice of ma- 
terial can and does regulate the de- 
gree of relationship which exists. 

It may be well to discuss the types 
of chorale preludes best suited to 
properly prepare the people for the 
hymn. 

1. The organ chorale form is per- 
haps the most common and most 
effective one. The melody may ap- 
pear in any voice but is usually found 
in the soprano or bass and flows along 
in a continuous line without interrup- 
tions. Such preludes are an expression 
of the chorale in the idiom of the 
organ and through their simplicity in 
form and their direct statement of the 
cantus firmus become most beneficial 
to the laity, particularly if the con- 
gregation’s contact with the hymn has 
been somewhat limited. The majority 
of the preludes in Bach’s Orgelbiich- 
lein belong to this class. 

2. A second type, the fughetta 
style, uses only a part of the hymn 
tune. This part of the melody, usually 
the first phrase, forms the back- 
bone of contrapuntal structure. Such 
hymns as “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” “Schmiicke dich, o liebe 
Seele,” “Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme,” “Es ist das Heil uns kom- 
men her,” and others with which the 
congregation is quite familiar could 
be introduced by this type of chorale 
prelude. Merely hearing a fragment 
of the cantus firmus will enable them 
to make a proper association with 
the hymn text. 
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3. The third chorale prelude form 
has an affinity with the fughetta style. 
This is the chorale fugue. Length 
and complexity of structure distin- 
guish it from the fughetta. Usually 
the entire melody appears in a chorale 
fugue. Each phrase of the hymn is 
interposed with contrapuntal material 
derived from the phrase itself. Al- 
though the intervention of this mate- 
rial does have a direct bearing upon 
the melody phrase, it does present 
this danger that the short episodic 
movements interrupting the continu- 
ous flow of the cantus firmus may 
distract the congregation from the 
source of its association with the text. 
However, as was the case with the 
fughetta, this form becomes most 
effective when the hymn tune is well 
known. 

4. The chorale partitas of Johann 
Gottfried Walther, Pachelbel, Scheidt, 
and members of the Bach family con- 
stitute an excellent prelude form. The 
structure of the opening movement is 
simple, characteristic of the organ 
chorale. Although the variations are 
short, it would be impossible to play 
them all because of the time element 
involved. Those variations that are 
idiomatic of the hymn or express the 
thought of certain stanzas of the 
hymn can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

5. The coloratura type of composi- 
tion, evident in the works of Hanff 
and Boehm, is used less frequently 
than other prelude forms. The mel- 
ody has become so highly embellished 
that it is almost beyond recognition. 
This coloristic method produces com- 
positions that are churchly, but in 
themselves they do not possess that 
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direct character inherent in the other 
forms and, particularly, in the chorale 
itself. 

6. Related to this melismatic treat- 
ment of the cantus firmus is the 
chorale fantasia. Its distinguishing 
feature from the coloratura is that 
the embellishment does not lie in the 
melody, but in the voices supporting 
the medody. The tendency is to em- 
phasize structure rather than content. 
The fact that Bach also made use of 
these forms does not become a cri- 
terion by which we judge their worth. 
Although these prelude types (the 
coloratura and fantasia) emphasize 
outward effect, this does not neces- 
sarily ban their use in the service 
because, though churchly in form, 
they are able to create a religious 
atmosphere, but certainly nothing be- 
yond this. However, the degree of 
embellishment differs, and where 
enough of the melody remains un- 
touched by ornamentation or is only 
slightly ornamented, as in the fan- 
tasia, where the supporting voices are 
subordinate to the cantus firmus, 
thereby allowing it to become easily 
recognized by the congregation, the 
use of this type of preludes may be 
justified. 

This leads us to consider the pos- 
sibility of substituting other compo- 
sitions for the chorale prelude, such as 
toccatas, fantasies, preludes, fugues, 
passacaglias, which in the narrower 
sense do not fall into the categories 
of the chorale prelude forms pre- 
viously mentioned. The grandeur of 
music structure when used in a 
church can only at its best depict 
generalities in relation to worship. 
A miscellaneous composition used to 
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introduce the hymn must depend 
upon the hymn for its significance. 
For this reason the prelude is not 
able to function as it should in respect 
to the chorale, and its appreciable 
value does not make itself felt at the 
moment desired. It is like putting 
the cart before the horse. Such types 
of composition serve best when used 
as postludes. 

In comparing miscellaneous organ 
composition forms with the variety 
of chorale prelude forms, we readily 
see the limitations of the former. 
Keeping the spiritual needs of the 
laity in mind induces us to choose 
the latter. The presence of the cho- 
rale cantus firmus in the chorale 
prelude supported and carried along 
by a chaste art creates an atmosphere 
of worship and at the same time 
supplies the congregation a means 
through which it can make mental 
contact with the poetic content of 
the hymn. 

There are other issues confronting 
organists in regard to chorale prel- 
udes besides form and the use of 
a legitimate art. The question of 
using the original rhythm of the cho- 
rale or the uniform rhythm adopted 
in the 18th century, and the matters 
of organ registration, organ construc- 
tion, tempo, and phrasing are all 
significant details. But they become 
most significant to us in the exercise 
of our musical heritage if they grow 
out of fundamentals. The Word they 
still shall let remain, and as long as 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ dwells 
among men, the basic principles of 
religion and the fundamentals of the 
art of music will not and cannot 
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change. The Word —namely, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Savior —is the 
chief Cornerstone of our faith. The 
chorale, the very core of Lutheran 
music, is the chief cornerstone of our 
art, and it is only by making the 
latter subservient to the former that 
we can ever hope to achieve in art 
that which is most pleasing to God. 

Whereas we have only begun to 
effect a reformation in Lutheran 
church music and are still in our 
infancy in unveiling and exercising 
our musical heritage, be it resolved 
that our deliberations and the pur- 
pose of our individual and collective 
efforts be not art for art’s sake, but 
art for the Lord’s sake; and be it 
further resolved that we again and 
again re-emphasize the changeless 
fundamentals underlying Christian art 
and bequeath to our posterity a solid 
foundation on which they can con- 
tinue to build the structure of Lu- 
theran music — lest we die intestate. 

We, the members of the Reforma- 
tion Church are the only logical 
curators, trustees, and custodians of 
our musical heritage, but we must 
also become ardent and zealous in 
the dispensation of this heritage and 
turn it back to the laity, whence it 
originated. 

“It is not enough for us to be 
clever, to be eloquent, to be scholarly, 
to be winsome, to be masterful. To 
what end are all these gifts? To this 
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end that we might serve humanity.” 
(G. W. Truett) 

“Art has an enemy called igno- 
rance’ (Ben Jonson), but “Time and 
study discover truth” (Seneca). May 
we, the musicians of our church, ever 
remain students of the Bible and the 
arts! We cannot afford to become in- 
dolent or indifferent. There is too 
much at stake. Our work involves the 
soul of man. Therefore let us hammer 
away at the door of divine knowledge 
to strengthen our faith and humble 
ourselves to the task of controlling 
and improving our personal handicaps 
and out of all this firmly grasp the 
hymn of the church and wield it as 
a mighty weapon to dispel the powers 
of Satan. 

“The art we cultivate is holy, and 
we must render our lives holy if we 
would become its priests” (Mazzini). 
“As every man hath received the gift, 
even so minister the same one to 
another as good stewards of the man- 
ifold grace of God. If any man speak, 
let him speak as the oracles of God; 
if any man minister, let him do it as 
of the ability which God giveth; that 
God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
praise and dominion forever and ever” 
(1 Peter 4:10,11). And through our 
adherence to these words may we re- 
ceive this commendation from above: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant” (Matt. 25:21). 


Do Nor Lmir. — We can no more deny the expanded generation of young 
people an opportunity for a good education than we could deny them food, 


clothing, and housing. .. . 


As a nation we have to spend more and expand 


our educational facilities to at least double their present size during the next 
ten to fifteen years. Limitation of enrollments is not a possible American 
solution. — LEwis W. Jones, President of Rutgers University. 


Hong Kong, U.S. A. 


MELVIN -M, KIESCHNICK 


You walk into a low, dark, dirt-floor 
classroom. You listen as 45 barefooted 
but happy children read their lesson 
very loudly and in sing-song unison. 
You observe no pictures on the wall, 
no space for a teacher’s desk, and no 
display board. There is obviously not 
one square foot of playground space. 
Each pupil sits with a canteen of 
water slung over his shoulder, and the 
teacher keeps a glass of tea within 
reach. You realize that your back- 
ground surely hasn't prepared you to 
meet a situation like this. You think 
of how vastly different the educational 
problems of Hong Kong are from 
those in the United States. But then 
you observe awhile. Teaching is tak- 
ing place. Learning is certainly in 
evidence. You begin to discover what 
the real education problems are. After 
awhile you discover that basically 
education faces the same problems 
and challenges in Hong Kong as it 
does in the United States. 

You feel very hesitant to list prob- 
lems and certainly feel incapable of 
presenting solutions after only a two- 
month acquaintance. However, there 
may be value in analyzing a situation 
before one becomes dulled by famil- 
iarity. 

That night you attend a meeting 
with a group of refugee college stu- 
dents who have asked you to help 
them organize a Lutheran students’ 
group on the campus. With the be- 
ginning of the meeting your problems 
begin. You speak only English, the 
student next to you can understand 


only Mandarin. The girl on the end 
speaks a beautiful Cantonese but just 
doesn’t quite know what her friend 
sitting next to her is trying to say in 
Hakka. You think that here surely 
is a problem existing only in Hong 
Kong and not in the U.S. 

But you are wrong. You are facing 
the problem of communication. The 
problem of communication is a basic 


U.S. education problem. How can - 


teachers best communicate facts, 
ideas, and concepts to students? How 
can educational leaders effectively 
channel their ideas to the rank and 
file in the teaching field? How can 
the schools communicate to the teach- 
ers colleges the type of training that 
is needed? 

You meet the local government 
board of education. You discuss with 
them the plans for your new primary 
and junior high school. They tell you 
that they would like to have you run 
double sessions. They suggest you 
place 45 pupils in each classroom. 
They feel that a staff of 88 teachers 
should be sufficient. You ask yourself 
where in this colony, with Lutheran- 
ism only six years old, you can ever 
hope to find 38 qualified teachers who 
will really make your school a Chris- 
tian influence. Your problem becomes 
more complicated when it is explained 
that specialized training is required 
of any teacher who wants to teach 
music, art, domestic science, or physi- 
cal education. 

Although possibly exaggerated in 
Hong Kong, this problem is held in 
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common with the U.S. No new 
figures need be quoted, no example 
need be cited, to convince anyone 
that the problem of adequate staffing 
is one of the major problems facing 
American and Lutheran education 
today. 

Your silent prayer after morning 
chapel is abruptly ended. Noisily the 
room is being rearranged. What has 
just served as a chapel is being con- 
verted into two classrooms. Tables 
are carried in from the courtyard, 
their odor bearing witness that they 
have been standing next to the dish- 
washing area of the tea house next 
door. Naturally, the pupils in the rear 
fit up snugly against the back wall. 
The pupils on your left hug the di- 
vider which shuts out some of the 
light beams but certainly little of the 
noise from the next classroom. The 
students on your right aren't particu- 
larly bothered by the fact that a beg- 
gar is pounding against the door only 
inches from their seat. At least your 
textbook is nice and warm. It was 
taken from a shelf next to a wall that 
has a bakery oven on the other side. 

The problem of facilities is very 
real to you in Hong Kong. But didn't 
you just read that thousands of class- 
rooms need to be built every year in 
the U.S. A.? What was the percent- 
age of pupils who were still attending 
half-day sessions? Problems are quite 
the same wherever one may be. 

You discuss with one of your co- 
workers just what your scope of ac- 
tivities should be. You see the tre- 
mendous need for a youth worker. 
Sunday school teachers just have to 
be trained. English teachers are des- 
perately needed. Someone really 
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should spend full time in co-ordinat- 
ing activities. It takes at least two 
years of full-time study to learn the 
language. Should you try to do a little 
bit of each in ten areas and exert an 
extensive influence, or would it be 
better to really concentrate on one 
area and attempt to provide an inten- 
sive influence? 

Every thinking Lutheran educator 
who is not afraid of work is constantly 
facing the problem of what type of . 
work he should be doing. He must 
constantly attempt to answer the 
question whether a particular activity 
really represents the wisest steward- 
ship of time. 

As you walk along the crowded 
street hardly noticing the six beggars 
you have met in the last block, a 
familiar voice hails you. It is the 
voice of a professor at a local poor 
college for refugees. He pleads with 
you to teach another course. He feels 
very strongly that the college can be 
made a center of Christian education. 
He reminds you that the owner of 
the school is about to be baptized in 
your church. He squarely announces 
the amount of money needed by the 
college to continue operating. An- 
other symptom of another problem. 
To which level should we pay special 
attention? Where is it wiser to spend 
funds: on the primary or on the sec- 
ondary level? Would it be best not 
to spend any money on schools but 
to use all the mission money to build 
chapels and support street-preaching 
evangelists? 

With the complexion of the social 
structure of America changing, with 
the different types of pressures being 
put on people at the various age 
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levels, every reflective Lutheran in 
the U.S.A. is seriously asking the 
same question. Forced to make a 
choice, he wonders at which level the 
church should attempt to influence 
most directly the education of its 
members and prospective members. 

You walk into your chapel. You 
realize that this morning it was used 
for a school. Now the same space is 
being used for choir rehearsal. In 
a little while it will be converted into 
a theater for the young people who 
are giving a play night. Upstairs 
someone is conducting an English 
class. Next to you more than 100 are 
attending a class preparatory to bap- 
tism. The office space also serves as 
a temporary store house for relief 
goods. Some money for new build- 
ings might be allocated by the Board. 
What shall we build—a school, a 
chapel, an assembly hall, or residences 
for missionaries to avoid exorbitant 
rent payments? 

In the U. S. A. the problem is a little 
different. Whether it is on the con- 
gregational, the District, or the Syn- 
odical level, one comes face to face 
with the problem of wise expenditures 
of building funds. 

You are still basking in the sunshine 
of the benediction which has just been 
spoken over you at the close of a Sun- 
day service. You are jolted when a 
missionary friend greets you and says: 
“We've just got to get some more 
charity money! That man died. He 
pleaded with me to give him some 
money, for he claimed he had typhoid 
fever. There just wasn’t any money 
immediately available. Last night 
that man died!” The problem of the 
distribution of charity and _ relief 
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goods is tremendous in all its impli- 
cations. You must keep wondering 
how to distribute goods without mak- 
ing rice Christians; how to minister 
to the needy without giving the ap- 
pearance of condoning work-right- 
eousness; how to refrain from giving 
clothing and food to frauds who will 
sell it to procure opium or worse; how 
to be constantly surrounded by the 
poor, the homeless, and the destitute 
and still not become hardened to their 
needs. 

Lutheran churches and schools in 
America, too, need to do some serious 
thinking on this problem. Just what 
should be their relationship to the 
needy in their community? Possibly 
of even greater importance is the en- 
tire question of the church’s respon- 
sibility not only to the needy but also 
to society in general and one’s com- 
munity in particular. 

There is excitement at the new 
school site. You hurry over. The 
people of the village are excited and 
displeased. Your contractor has just 
built a fence around your property, 
and the people are objecting. It is 
imperative that they have access to 
your property. “You see,” they ex- 
plain, “that stone over there is the 
abode of our gods. We must get there 
to burn incense. Look, here are pic- 
tures of gifts. I must take them there 
so that the gods in turn can deliver 
the real articles to my dead grand- 
mother.” 

You insist that they can’t enter. You 
assure them that if they will but re- 
turn in a few months they will find 
a real abode of a real God. For on 
that very spot a church is being built. 
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Where now their gods are attached 
to a blackened stone, the true God in 
Christ with his omnipresent life-giving 
love will be preached to all who will 
come and hear. 

So in Hong Kong and in the U. S. A. 
our basic problem remains the same. 
How can we best serve as instru- 
ments of God to lead men away from 
their own gods (and Americans have 
their idols as surely as do the Chinese) 


HONG KONG, U.S.A. 
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to worship their Redeemer and to be 
made white in the blood of His cross? 

Many more problems, basic prob- 
lems, could be listed both for Hong 
Kong and for the U.S.A. It is nec- 
essary that we take a stand on what 
we feel the solution should be. Then 
we must work, pray, and inspire 
others to join us in solving the prob- 
lems to the glory of God and for the 
salvation of souls. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Try to keep in mind what Madeline Clark wrote in Sunrise: “An old pro- 
fessor of ours used to keep on his reading table a silver-crystal saltcellar — to re- 
mind him, he said with a twinkle, not to swallow all that he read or heard 
without applying to it that small savor of reasonable doubt which brought into 
flow the juices of his own reflective processes.” 


@ In Vital Speeches David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, is quoted as saying: “Science is coming close to providing a 
universal storehouse of plenty; but that will avail us nothing unless religion 
leads mankind to practice the principles of universal morality. The final test of 
science is not whether its accomplishments add to our comfort, knowledge and 
power, but whether it adds to our dignity as men, our sense of truth and 
beauty.” 


@® “An allergy to the voice of doom is bred in the bone of all Americans,” 
thinks Alistair Cooke of the Manchester (England) Guardian. “Once I saw 
Hitler’s warning cry, ‘It is five minutes to twelvel’ petrify a Munich crowd and 
set a dozen women to fainting in the street. It would have simply reminded 
Americans that it was time to shuffle off for a liverwurst sandwich and a glass 
of beer.” 


® Cicero, the Roman orator, talked about six mistakes of man made in his 
times. Since people today are making the same mistakes, they are herewith 
presented. 
1. Living in conformity with the delusion that advancement is made by 
crushing others. 
2. Worrying about things that cannot be changed or corrected. 
3. Insisting that a thing cannot be done simply because we cannot accom- 
plish it. 
4, Refusing to set aside trivial preferences. 
5. Neglecting the development and refining of the mind, and not acquiring 
the habit of reading and study. 
6. Attempting to compel other persons to believe and live as we do. 


@ A Maryland woman, concerned over the effect of television cowboy movies 
on her youngsters, wrote as follows: “The other day I drove through a red 
light at a busy intersection and was handed my first traffic ticket. My three- 
year-old son watched the officer in growing excitement and finally inquired: 
‘Mommy, why don’t you shoot it out with him?’ ” — Panorama 


Some Features of Physical Science Education 
for Lutheran Pretheological Students * 


Enrico HopKa 


A review of the literature dealing 
with research in science education di- 
vulged a definite dearth of information 
concerning the theory and practice of 
science instruction in denominational 
colleges in general and Lutheran col- 
leges in particular. Practically no 
research findings related to the phys- 
ical-science education of pretheolog- 
ical students at Lutheran colleges 
were available. This gap in the lit- 
erature and the investigator’s con- 
nection in a professional capacity with 
Lutheran higher education constituted 
some warrant for initiating and carry- 
ing to its culmination a systematic 
inquiry into the nature of physical- 
science education for pretheological 
students at the 45 Lutheran colleges 
and universities in the United States 
and Canada preparing young men for 
seminary entrance. A five-year expe- 
rience in teaching physical science to 
pretheological students and an in- 
clination toward the physical sciences 
were responsible for limiting the scope 
of this investigation to the areas des- 
ignated. 


THE PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY 


It was the larger purpose of this 
investigation to discover and describe 
answers to two broad questions: (1) 
What was the nature of physical- 
science instruction commonly im- 
parted to the pretheological students 
at 45 Lutheran colleges? (2) What 
type of physical-science program 
would Lutheran college administra- 
tors and science teachers and a se- 


lected sample of Lutheran pastors 
consider desirable? More specifically, 
it was the object of this investigation 
to secure information which would 
permit comparing prevailing practice 
and desired practice with regard to 
the emphasis accorded certain ob- 
jectives and topics of physical-science 
instruction, the amount of physical 
science considered desirable, the kinds 
of courses offered, the professional 
preparation of the instructors, and 
certain unique features of science in- 
struction at Lutheran colleges. The 
purpose in making these comparisons 
was to seek out areas of agreement or 
disagreement which would yield ob- 
servations and inferences translatable 
into suggestions for further research 
and into recommendations for the im- 
provement of science instruction. An- 
other feature of this inquiry was to 
ascertain and describe the methods 
used by the science instructors to 
organize the instructional materials, 
the kinds of teaching devices and 
procedures utilized in instruction, and 


* Ep. Note.— This article is a con- 
densed summary of the findings related to 
general and special features of physical- 
science education and taken from the au- 
thor’s dissertation entitled “An Investiga- 
tion of the Nature of Physical-Science 
Education for Pretheological Students at 
Lutheran Colleges.” The essay was sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University of Colorado in 
1956 in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Doctor of Education degree. 

A positive microfilm copy of the original 
thesis may be had from University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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the kinds of student activities occur- 
ring in connection with instruction. 

The findings growing out of this 
investigation rest on an analysis of 
the responses made to items in ques- 
tionnaires by 388 college administra- 
tors (84 per cent of the population) 
and 67 science teachers (77 per cent 
of the population) and 141 Lutheran 
pastors (77 per cent of a stratified 
random sample of 183 pastors from 
13,756 active clergymen from all Lu- 
theran synods sustaining institutions 
of this type). Some information was 
secured from college catalogs and 
from personal communications ad- 
dressed to the investigator. 

In this brief article there are sum- 
marized only those research findings 
which serve to describe some general 
features of a program of physical- 
science education considered desir- 
able by Lutheran pastors, science 
teachers, and college administrators. 
A description is given also of those 
features which, in the opinion of the 
respondents, should particularly char- 
acterize programs designed for Lu- 
theran pretheological students. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Science teachers and administrators 
at the Lutheran colleges were agreed 
that all Lutheran pretheological stu- 
dents should have some instruction in 
the physical sciences. Ninety-one per 
cent of the administrators favored a 
program of science instruction em- 
bracing five to six semester hours of 
physical science exclusive of math- 
ematics. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
science teachers concurred in_ this 
requirement, although 65 per cent 
would have required seven to eight 
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semester hours. An analysis of the 
combined responses appeared to in- 
dicate that a physical-science program 
of five to eight semester hours would 
have received the approval of the 
great majority of the administrators 
and science teachers. Slightly over 
half of the 45 schools did not specify 
courses in the physical sciences as 
necessary to fulfilling the science re- 
quirements for pretheological pro- 
grams, while slightly under half did. 
Courses in the physical sciences for 
pretheological students should be 
general in nature. The first choice of 
the respondents was a general phys- 
ical-science course which took its 
content materials from the fields of 
astronomy, chemistry, geology, and 
physics. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
administrators, 49 per cent of the 
science teachers, and 53 per cent of 
all administrators and science teachers 
considered general-education courses 
most desirable. This proposal would 
not preclude single-subject courses if 
they met the other criteria set forth. 
While the administrators favored 
general-education courses with little 
or no laboratory, the science teachers 
on the other hand were about equally 
divided as to whether laboratory 
should accompany courses of this 
e. 
Although the research evidence 
with regard to requiring mathematics 
courses of pretheological students was 
not definitive, it did seem to indicate 
that some administrators and many 
science teachers considered three se- 
mester hours of college mathematics 
a desirable adjunct to these programs. 
Courses in the physical sciences 


should definitely and specifically seek 
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such general-education outcomes as 
understandings of the meaning, meth- 
ods, functions, and purposes of science 
and its implications for the social and 
economic order. Objectives stressing 
a broad general understanding of the 
physical sciences, habitual utilization 
of good thinking in problem solving, 
some understanding of how scientists 
operate to solve problems, and the 
formation of desirable abilities, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations were con- 
sidered highly desirable. In these 
courses the emphasis should be on 
science topics which reach beyond 
the confines of traditional subject mat- 
ter and which find wide applicabil- 
ity to daily living in this atomic age. 
The research evidence revealed that 
emphasis on these features of phys- 
ical-science instruction must be aug- 
mented considerably beyond that 
found occurring in the 78 courses in- 
vestigated in this study. 

Instruction in the physical sciences 
should emanate from a Biblical point 
of view of the nature, purposes, and 
destiny of man and should make plain 
the relationships between science and 
religion. It should equip the prethe- 
ological student to deal with such 
problems as he may meet in his later 
ministerial experience. This instruc- 
tion is to be imparted by teachers 
who possess either a broad training 
in the physical and biological sciences 
or considerable training in one area 
of the physical sciences with some 
training in other areas of the physical 
sciences. In addition to this training, 
they will have done some work in 
psychology and methods of instruc- 
tion. The respondents indicated, fur- 
thermore, that these teachers are to 
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have the ability to grasp and expound 
the implications of science for the 
religious, social, and economic institu- 
tions of society. Slightly less than half 
of the instructors of physical-science 
survey courses covered by this inves- 
tigation possessed a type of training 
and academic preparation considered 
ideal for these courses. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
This study differed from many 


other investigations in educational 
circles in a number of respects: (1) It 
concerned itself solely with church- 
related institutions belonging to one 
denomination; (2) it was directed 
only to those colleges preparing young 
men for the seminary; and (3) it em- 
braced only courses in the physical 
sciences which could have been, or 
commonly were, taken by pretheolog- 
ical students. It seemed a reasonable 
assumption that an investigator would 
discover the special aims and purposes 
of such schools reflected to some ex- 
tent also in the science courses, espe- 
cially in those science courses offered 
to students with vocational aspirations 
to the office of the ministry. 

Several phases of the investigation 
were designed to test this hypothesis. 
Using a coded scale, science teachers 
rated the degree of emphasis which 
in their instruction they accorded cer- 
tain objectives and topics having a 
religious involvement. Employing the 
same scale, all respondents indicated 
the degree of emphasis which in their 
opinion should be given these same 
objectives and topics in an ideal pro- 
gram of instruction. These mean 
ratings are given in Table I. Exam- 
ination of the data in the table dis- 
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closes that administrators, pastors, 
and science teachers wanted consid- 
erable emphasis placed on the attain- 
ment of outcomes which in science 
instruction may have religious con- 
notations. What the respondents 
wanted, in other words, was that 
considerable effort should be put 
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forth to achieve in the pretheological 
student a better understanding of the 
nature and function of experimental 
and revealed truth and of their rela- 
tionship to each other. Further ref- 
erence to the data in the table reveals 
that while objectives and topics of 
this nature were emphasized to some 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE EMPHASIS ACCORDED CERTAIN OBJECTIVES AND 
TOPICS IN SEVENTY-EIGHT SCIENCE COURSES AT LUTHERAN 
COLLEGES WITH THAT RATED DESIRABLE BY LUTHERAN 
PASTORS, SCIENCE TEACHERS, AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Emphasis § Emphasis 
Objectives and Topics Desired Given Diff. 
An understanding of what the Bible says 
about the physical universe 8.30 2.03 1.27 
The ideal of being careful in making public 
pronouncements about the results of scien- 
tific inquiry 3.34 2.45 .89 
An understanding of why the scientific method 
of inquiry cannot be applied to some areas 
of human experience 3.00 2.12 88 
An understanding of the basic propositions of 
various theories of origin of the universe 2.98 2.17 81 
A feeling of reverence toward the Creator for 
ordering the universe so wisely and so well 8.65 2.88 ad 
Ability to appraise the role of science in 
society 2.83 2.36 AT 
Theories of origin 2.89 2.11 88 
Philosophy of science 2.76 2.29 AT 
Function of science 2.93 2.49 44 
2.93 2.58 40 


Meaning of science 


Nore 1: The probability that the respective means drawn from two samples of the 
same population would exhibit by chance a divergence in one direction as large as given 
in the table is one in a hundred or less. 

Nore 2: In the rating scale used by the respondents, 4 stood for Very much emphasis, 
3 for Considerable, 2 for Some, and 1 for None at all. 
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extent, the degree of emphasis was 
not commensurate with that desired 
by the respondents. The differences 
between the mean emphasis desired 
and the mean emphasis given were 
found to be statistically significant at 
the one-per-cent level. 

About half of the pastors participat- 
ing in this inquiry voluntarily stated 
that they would have desired more 
information and help in dealing with 
science problems arising out of their 
ministerial experience. The problems 
mentioned by the pastors were cat- 
egorized under five larger headings 
as given below in decreasing order of 
frequency. 

Problems concerning theories of 

origin 

Problems having to do with Scrip- 

tural mode of thought and the 
so-called scientific method of 
solving problems 

Problems related to the use of nu- 

clear energy 

Problems dealing with the social 

effects of science 

Problems involving the progress of 

science 


The research procedures in this in- 
stance had not been designed to dis- 
cover to what extent pretheological 
students had been given help in meet- 
ing problems of this nature. 


SUMMARY 


In this short report attention could 
be called only to those features of 
physical science education which, if 
put into practice, would lend a new 
direction to instruction in’ some 
courses and intensify present practice 
in others. Space did not permit re- 
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viewing those areas where present 
practice coincided with desired prac- 
tice. Furthermore, little cogency at- 
taches to rehearsing measures which 
are already effective. 

One is inclined to assume that the 
science student will come to under- 
stand science during the study of it — 
an apparently reasonable assumption 
but not necessarily true. This assump- 
tion, in part, may account for the 
insufficient emphasis placed on the 
realization of goals of instruction 
which are of broad educational sig- 
nificance and which should peculiarly 
characterize science instruction de- 
signed for Lutheran pretheological 
students. This lack of emphasis was 
evident to some extent also in the 
so-called survey courses. It was noted 
particularly in the traditional or sin- 
gle-subject courses like chemistry and 
physics. 

The reader is cautioned especially 
against inferring that all or most of 
the 78 courses coming within the 
scope of this investigation were of 
inferior quality because broad ed- 
ucational objectives and _ religious 
implications of science were not em- 
phasized to a degree considered 
desirable by the administrators, pas- 
tors, and science teachers. What the 
research evidence does permit one to 
assert with a very considerable degree 
of confidence is that whatever else 
was taught — or how well it was 
taught —in these 78 science courses, 
the emphasis accorded objectives of 
wide educational meaning and reli- 
gious import was less than considered 
desirable for a physical-science pro- 
gram planned for Lutheran prethe- 
ological students. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


FRONTIER OF LUTHERAN 
EDUCATION 
An enlarged program of service by 
the LEA was discussed at the March 
Board Meeting by Dr. Oscar Feucht, 
in charge of adult education for 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education. 
The consensus of thought developed 
the following functions of the LEA: 


1. Ongoing critical review of Chris- 
tian education at all levels to 


“up-grade” all efforts. 


2. To continue a growing edge in 
Christian educational research. 


8. To offer advice on major prob- 
lem areas to Synod and synod- 
ical boards. 


4, To explore areas of need for 
service in Lutheran education 
from infancy to adulthood. 


The LEA exists to provide service 
in professional education. Since the 
association is not an official synodical 
group, unique opportunities are of- 
fered. The LEA can take a good 
“look” at Lutheran education from 
a continuously pioneering vantage 
point. 

What do you think of this oppor- 
tunityP Let the LEA Board hear 
from you. Prepare resolutions your- 
self, from your faculty, board, or 
merely drop us a card to let us know 
your thinking on the future of the 
LEA. 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 


BE SEEING YOU! 


Well be looking for you at the 
August 4, 5, and 6 convention. On 
Monday afternoon at 2:30 P. M. the 
future service role of the LEA will 
be discussed by capable leaders in the 
following areas: 

Elementary Education — Frederick 
Nohl, M. A., editor of school ma- 
terials, Board for Parish Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secondary Education — E. F. Sage- 
horn, principal, Cleveland Lu- 
theran High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Higher Education — Professor Ar- 
thur Ahlschwede, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Board for 
Higher Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW MUCH ARE WE WORTHP 


At the March 21, 1957, LEA Board 
meeting, Treasurer Waldemar Block 
reported that we were worth about 
$3,000. A month previous we had 
about $5,300. Where did the money 
go? About $2,200 paid for the print- 
ing and mailing of the yearbook 
Readings in the Lutheran Philosophy 
of Education. That’s where our money 
goes — to work for Christian edu- 
cation! 

By the end of this summer the 1957 
yearbook, Tests and Measurements, 
edited by Dr. A. L. Miller, will be 
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printed and mailed to members. It 
will probably cost another $2,000. 
That's where our money goes —to 
work for Christian education! What 
a wonderful way to go! Only an as- 
sociation like the LEA could produce 
this worthwhile, Christ-centered pro- 
fessional literature. 


INTRODUCING — !! 


Besides the five officers of the LEA 
who are active on the three main 
committees, we have on the Board 
quite a distinguished list of Lutheran 
laymen, pastors, and teachers. Their 
influence in guiding the LEA is a tre- 
mendous power for good in moving 
forward into the “frontiers of Lu- 
theran education.” We introduce to 
you — 

On the Business Committee 
Arthur E. Christian, principal of Saint 
John’s, Elgin; chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee and advisory mem- 
ber of the Board since serving as 
former president of the LEA. 
Howard Flotow, layman of St. Paul's, 


Melrose Park; chemist, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories. 


On the Editorial Committee 


Ralph Reinke, assistant professor in 
education at Concordia, River For- 
est; chairman of the Editorial Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Roland Seboldt, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, Oak Lawn, IIl.; contact 
man for 1959 yearbook on Chil- 
dren’s Worship. 

Dr. N. S. Tjernagel, associate professor 
of history and religion, Concordia, 
River Forest; contact man for 1960 
yearbook on Child’s Concept of 
God. 

Miss Gertrude Doederlein, kindergar- 
ten teacher, St. Luke’s, Chicago; 
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contact person for monograph on 
School Health. 


Dr. John C. Pletz, Jr., professor of 
humanities, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago; member of board of Chris- 
tian education, St. Luke’s, Chicago; 
contact man for 1958 yearbook on 
Church in the Changing Commu- 
nity. 

A. H. Kramer, Superintendent of Chris- 
tian Education, Northern Illinois 
District; advisory member of LEA 
Board and representative of Synod’s 
Superintendents’ Conference. 


Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Executive Sec- 
retary, Board for Parish Education, 
Missouri Synod; advisory member 
and editor of 1957 yearbook on 
Tests and Measurements. 

R. A. Waldschmidt, professor at Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind.; 
advisory member and active in 
establishing editorial policy and 


procedure. 


On Membership, Publicity, and 
Promotion Committee 


The Rev. Paul Roeder, pastor, Beth- 
any, Chicago; member of NLPTL 
Board and representative for the 
Parent-Teacher League at LEA 
Board. 


Walter Dobberfuhl, principal, Mt. 
Olive, Milwaukee; publicity director 
for the LEA. 

Edward F. Krueger, principal, Tim- 
othy, Chicago; chairman 1957 LEA- 
NLPTL Convention Committee; in 
charge of LEA chapters. 


Elmer E. Schmidtke, chairman of St. 
John’s Congregation, Forest Park; 
chairman Walther Lutheran High 
School Board; assistant head of Gen- 
eral Employment Division, Swift 
and Company; active in preparing 
promotional literature for LEA. 

Dr. Waldemar Link, dentist; St. An- 
drew’s, Park Ridge; advisory mem- 
ber and president of NLPTL. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herbert D. Bruening, John Choitz, Herbert H. Gross, Alfred F. Schmieding. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


GROWTH IN WORSHIP. By Alfred P. Klausler. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1956. 108 pages. $1.50 (paper). 

Young people must learn to worship for various reasons. “To grow in grace and the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ” must be a part of every young person’s life. Our 
church also will need to work with young people consistently in order to integrate them 
into the congregation and into a group. A little book giving suggestions and examples may 
be helpful to youth workers and people who work with children. The Rev. Alfred P. Klaus- 
ler of the Walther League has written Growth in Worship. 

He discusses the idea of worship, the youth leader and the adolescent, worship as part 
of the society meeting, and other helpful topics. 

Pastor Klausler concludes by saying: “The more people we can involve in a worship 
service, the more value it will have for everyone.” This book will help you get more peo- 
ple involved. Buy it. 7G, 

EDUCATION 


A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN. By Robert J. Havighurst, 
Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. De Haass. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1955. vi + 114 pages. 

Anyone working with children will sooner or later experience the tragedy of observing 
a gifted boy or girl whose talents are unknown, rejected, or ridiculed. Yet here, even more 
so than in financial matters, parents and teachers should become wise stewards. This is 
doubly applicable to Christian parents and teachers. 

For those who care about gifted children the present study of “about forty-five schools, 
school systems, and projects for serving gifted children” (p. iii) is a veritable find. 

Any program of educating the gifted child must be concerned with an early discovery 
of the individual’s gifts; it must be interested in a wide variety of gifts; it must provide for 
their development in a motivating climate, and, finally, the whole program must go beyond 
the school to the home and the community. 

There are other “musts,” but the foregoing will be part and parcel of any effective 


program. 
The monograph contains a twelve-page annotative bibliography on the education of 
the gifted child. A.F.S. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


HELPING FAMILIES THROUGH THE CHURCH. A Symposium on Family Life 
Education. Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1957. 344 pages. $3.50. 

This book brings an “array of resources, tried and tested on the battle line of the 
kingdom of God versus the kingdom of Satan, for the direct use of families and for the 
purposeful use of those who with Christian family members everywhere look for godly 
assistance needed to be and do, believe and live, worship and work — ‘as being heirs 
together of the grace of life’ (1 Peter 3:7).” 

This book is the outgrowth of two Family Life workshops sponsored by the Family 
Life Committee of the Board for Parish Education, the one at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, the other at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

An imposing array of synodical writers have put together some effective chapters on 
a very vital subject. Paul W. Jacobs says, “The church makes its own unique contribution 
to the stability of family life by preaching and teaching that Jesus is our Savior and by 
stressing the gracious love of God. All aid should be looked upon as a means to that end. 
No program of family-life education is complete unless it has as its ultimate objective 
the spiritual welfare of its participants” (p.76). This is a straightforward statement 
outlining how the church can fit into the various services. 

Martin P. Simon correctly emphasizes, “Parents need to look for right attitudes, not 
only right answers” (p. 167). 

The always-practical parish pastor Dr. Otto A. Geiseman wisely counsels, “If a pastor 
wants to exert a wholesome influence on the family life of his parish, it will be necessary 
for him to take a warm and vital interest in all his people — fathers, mothers, and children 
alike” (p. 235). 

The editor is to be commended on the make-up of the book, the discussion questions, 
the selected references. The check lists and annotated bibliographies are real helps for 
further study. 

Every teacher, pastor, society program chairman should have a copy of this book. 
Every family should study the contents diligently because careful thought spent on the 
topics presented here will help the family become more spiritual and thus help itself 
avoid many problems. 

The list of sections into which the book has been divided follows: The Christian Family; 
The American Family in Need; The Church and Family Guidance; Family Counseling; 
Helping Families; Materials for Family Life Education. 

Buy it; it is a good investment for church, home, and school. J.c. 


Music 


THE PARISH ORGANIST. Edited by Erich Goldschmidt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956. Part Seven: Lent, Palm Sunday, and Holy Week. Part Eight: Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, and Trinity. Price per volume, $2.00. 

Twenty-eight and twenty-nine selections respectively of organ music for church service 
by European and American composers of this century and the preceding three centuries. 
Twenty-one and twenty-three pieces respectively are based on seasonal tunes in The Lu- 
theran Hymnal and other good hymnals. The other compositions are nonthematic but fit 
the hymns indicated in these two volumes. Altogether here is choice worship music, easy 
or medium difficult, but good, mostly on two staves, beautifully printed, a real “find” for 
the discerning church organist. H.D.B. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


FILMsSTRIPS ON INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


In response to school demand for color filmstrips on the life, culture, and customs of 
the Indians who lived on America’s Great Plains, Young America Films is releasing this 
month a new full-color filmstrip series under the title “Indians of the Plains.” Photographed 
under today’s conditions especially for this set, the six filmstrips show the Plains Indians 
living and working in the ways they followed generations ago. The six color filmstrips deal 
with such phases of the Indians’ life as clothing, food, shelter, arts and crafts, life and cus- 
toms, dances and ceremonies. The filmstrips are designed for social-studies classes in ele- 
mentary school and junior high school. Prints may be purchased from local Young America 
dealers or direct from Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York City 17. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


“BACK TO THE THREE R’s?” U.S. News & World Report, March 15, 1957, pp. 38 f. 

This article raises questions and provides some answers with regard to a new trend in 
education — back to the three R’s. 

Why is there a return to the three R’s? Broadly stated the answer is — “Increased costs 
and questionable results.” 

What is meant by a return to the three R’s? 


1. Permit teachers to use a “reasonable” amount of force or physical persuasion. 

. Use more report cards. 

. Teach children to read, even if the use of phonetics is necessary to accomplish it. 
. Have more drill, especially in such areas as arithmetic and spelling. 
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. Don’t permit high school students to elect themselves out of an education. Have 
more required courses and fewer electives. The required courses should include mathe- 
matics. 

6. Step up academic standards, particularly by requiring more homework. 

7. Require teachers to have more training in liberal arts and sciences at the expense 
of educational theory. 

8. Permit teachers to “fail” children if they refuse to work in keeping with their capac- 
ities. 

9. Provide facilities which will challenge gifted children. 

10. Provide education for all, surely, but make it a good education. H.G. 


Our Contributors 


Wiiu1aM A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

ALFRED SCHMIEDING, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill 

PriscrzLA MENsING, teacher, Trinity Lutheran School, Willow Springs, IIl. 

Pau RosEL, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

MeEtvin M. Kiescunicx, Co-ordinator of Education in Hong Kong 

Erica Hopxa, professor, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sabbatical Leaves.— During the 1957 
to 1958 academic year six members of the 
faculty will be absent for sabbatical leaves. 
Dean Wuerffel will attend Washington U. 
for further work toward his doctorate. Dr. 
Fuerbringer will visit and survey our semi- 
naries overseas and do research work on 
parish administration. Drs. Caemmerer, 
Roehrs, Spitz, and Bretscher will devote 
their leaves to creative writing. 

While they are absent, Professor Wun- 
derlich will be acting dean of students; Dr. 
Repp, acting president; Professor Bartling, 
managing editor of the Concordia Theologi- 
cal Monthly, and Prof. George Hoyer, dean 
of the chapel. 

The purpose of the sabbatical leave pro- 
gram is to furnish staff members with time 
for further advanced study and research, 
creative writing, and special synodical as- 
signments. Such leaves are granted faculty 
members after they have served at least ten 
years on the teaching staff. 

In the current school year Drs. Schick 
and Rehwinkel were given sabbatical leaves. 
Authorized leaves for the academic year 
1958—59 have been granted to Professors 
Bartling, Guebert, Jones, Klinck, Piepkorn, 
Repp, Sohn, and Wunderlich. 

Dr. Arndt Dies. — Once again in the cur- 
rent school year the Lord in His infinite wis- 
dom has summoned to Himself in heaven 
a beloved member of the faculty. Our father 
and brother, Dr. Wm. Arndt, professor of 
New Testament Exegesis since 1921, passed 
away suddenly on February 27 while travel- 
ing on a train from London to Cambridge, 
England. He had been on a leave of ab- 
sence for the past ten months, during which 
time he was assisting the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of England in the establish- 


ment of a theological seminary in conjunc- 
tion with Cambridge University. 

A memorial service was held in the semi- 
nary chapel on Sunday afternoon, March 3, 
with Dr. Richard Caemmerer preaching the 
sermon, based on Is. 40:30, 31, “God’s Men 
Shall Not Be Weary.” Upon arrival of the 
body by air on March 5, a burial service 
was conducted at Bethlehem Cemetery the 
following day. 


Word for the World. — A large-scale pan- 
orama of the mission endeavors of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod entitled 
“Word for the World” was presented in the 
Seminary Field House March 14—17 by 
“World Missions,” the mission organization 
of the seminary student body. Over twenty 
display booths portrayed the nature and ex- 
tent of Synod’s missionary activities in North 
and South America, Europe, and Asia. Na- 
tive garb and other items characteristic of 
the individual countries and cultures were 
exhibited. Guided tours were conducted for 
students of the Lutheran parochial schools 
in the St. Louis area. 

Among the highlights of the presentation 
was an original drama, Black Friday, writ- 
ten by fourth-year man Duane Mehl, who 
served two years in our mission field in Ni- 
geria. The one-act play depicted some of 
the physical and spiritual problems con- 
fronting the foreign missionary. The Rev. 
Wm. Hillmer and the Rev. Herman Kop- 
pelmann discussed Synod’s missionary pro- 
gram, supplementing their lectures with 
films and slides. 

Concluding the program was a worship 
service attended by over 800, with Dr. Os- 
wald Hoffmann as principal speaker. Also 
participating in the service were the 90- 
voice chorus of Lutheran High School in 
St. Louis, under the direction of Wm. J. 
Kirchhoff; the 60-voice St. Louis Lutheran 
Children’s Chorus, directed by H. Toensing; 
and the Chapel Choir of Concordia Semi- 
nary, under the direction of Amo Klaus- 
meier. 
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Brief Items.— A new textbook on Bib- 
lical hermeneutics is to be prepared within 
the next three or four years. $7,000 has 
been allocated for the project, which will 
be under the direction of the School for 
Graduate Studies. . . . Dr. Thiele spoke 
at a Religious Emphasis Week recently at 
the U. of Oklahoma at Stillwater, while Dr. 
Scharlemann served in a similar capacity 
at the U. of Kansas. . . . As of February 1, 
1957, the Concordia Theological Monthly 
is mailed to 4,820 addresses, it has been 
announced by Dr. Walter Roehrs, managing 
editor. This represents one of the largest 
circulations of any professional theological 
magazine. . . . After long and outstanding 
service to the Seminary Dr. Alfred Rehwin- 
kel will be placed on modified service at 
the completion of the present school year. 
Such status is automatically accorded all 
faculty members who reach the age of 70. 
Others serving the Seminary at present in 
such a capacity with reduced teaching 
schedules are Drs. Theo. Hoyer, J. T. Muel- 
ler, and George Schick. 


Lutheran Archives Marks 30th Anniver- 
sary. — March 31, 1957, marked the 30th 
anniversary of the Concordia Historical In- 
stitute, located on the campus. The event 
was commemorated by the St. Louis chap- 
ter of the institute in a special meeting at 
Concordia Seminary on Sunday, March 31. 
Dr. Arthur C. Repp, president of the insti- 
tute for the past seven years, spoke on the 
institute’s history and future. Mr. Theodore 
W. Eckhart, the only surviving charter mem- 
ber and long-time treasurer of the institute, 
spoke on its founding. The meeting was 
presided over by Dr. H. A. Mayer, Secre- 
tary of Missions of our Synod and president 
of the local chapter. 

With its elaborate microfilm program, 
sponsored by the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
(international laymen’s organization of our 
Synod), its concerted efforts to fill in the 
gaps of manuscripts, documents, and printed 
sources, the institute probably houses one 
of the most complete collections of Amer- 
ican Lutheran sources in the world. An- 
nually several thousand visitors view the 
special exhibits prepared by the institute; 
other thousands are served through its lend- 
ing facilities and information center. 
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ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Special Activities of Faculty Members. — 
Dr. Alfred F. Schmieding, professor of edu- 
cation and psychology and chairman of the 
education department of Concordia, was 
appointed to the Teacher-Training Commis- 
sion for the Board for Higher Education 
of our Synod. The appointment is to be for 
three years — until the summer of 1959. 

From March 4 to 7, Dr. John W. Klotz, 
professor of biology and chairman of the 
natural science and mathematics department 
of Concordia, conducted a Religious Em- 
phasis Week at Texas Technological College 
in Lubbock, Tex. Dr. Klotz spoke on the 
general theme “Reason and Revelation.” 

Professor Carl H. Scaer, head of the Eng- 
lish department, and Dr. John F. Choitz, 
associate professor of English and human- 
ities, represented Concordia at the annual 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communication held March 21—23 in 
Chicago. 

Campus Events.—On April 7 the Can- 
tata Chorus presented the Requiem by 
Johannes Brahms and the Cantata No. 4, 
Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison by J. S. 
Bach. The concert was held in the college 
gymnasium. The 175-member chorus was 
augmented by the Concordia College or- 
chestra, all under the direction of Professor 
Carl L. Waldschmidt, chairman of the music 
department of the college. The chorus pre- 
sented Marguerite Scaer, soprano, and Rich- 
ard Schreiber, baritone, as the soloists for 
the presentation of the Requiem. 

Albert H. Beck, professor of music at 
Concordia, exhibited his oil and water- 
color paintings at the Student Union Hall 
from March 29 to April 12. The exhibit was 
sponsored by the cultural activities com- 
mittee of the student organization of the 
college. Professor Beck has long been in- 
terested in working in oils and water colors. 
He has studied under Frederick Grant, 
Giauni Clifoul, the Oak Park Art League, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. Professor 
Beck, on sabbatical leave, is now making a 
trip to California and to Texas. On his way 
from California to Texas he plans to stop in 
New Mexico to do some painting there. 
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Carl W. A. Schurmann, at present per- 
manent representative of The Netherlands 
to the United Nations, spoke to a student 
body convocation on April 3. His subject 
was “The Position of Western Europe in the 
United Nations.” 

On April 12 the blind pianist Ernest Moel- 
ler, under the auspices of the Cultural Activ- 
ities Club of Concordia, gave a concert at 
the college gymnasium. Blinded by an acci- 
dent when he was a child, Moeller overcame 
this handicap to become a musician. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Training of High School Teachers. — The 
training of Lutheran high school teachers 
will begin on the campus of Concordia 
Teachers College in the fall of 1957, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President Paul 
A. Zimmerman. Basic plans have been ap- 
proved by the faculties of both the college 
department, which is offering the courses, 
and the high school department, in which 
the students will do their observing and 
practice teaching. 

Because of the close relationship which 
exists between the two departments, very 
few adjustments in teaching personnel and 
administrative procedure will be necessary. 

According to a report submitted by the 
committee on secondary teacher training, 
of which Dr. T. H. Langevin was chairman, 
all students will continue to qualify for the 
Lutheran teachers’ diploma. 

The introduction of high school teacher 
training was authorized at the St. Paul Con- 
vention of Synod. 


Student Art Exhibit.— Sixteen art stu- 
dents at Concordia displayed a total of 
twenty-nine works at the eighth annual 
church-related-college student exhibit at 
Nebraska University’s Little Gallery in Lin- 
coln. 

The five schools which were represented 
in the show were Duchesne College of 
Omaha, Midland College of Fremont, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, Union College 
of Lincoln, and Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Many forms of art were on display, in- 
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cluding oil paintings, drawings in pencil, 
pen, crayon, and charcoal, ceramics, block 
prints, water colors, pastels, and collages. 


Appointed on Synodical Commission. — 
Dr. Martin J. Maehr of our faculty recently 
accepted an appointment to an eight-mem- 
ber Commission for Teacher Training of the 
Board for Higher Education. The Com- 
mission was created as an advisory group 
to help evaluate and plan the teacher train- 
ing program of Synod. Four members of 
the Commission will be from the Board for 
Higher Education and four members will 
represent the teacher training schools of 


Synod. 


Family Life Institute. —The enthusiastic 
attendance of the Family Life Institute 
which was sponsored by the congregations 
of the Seward Circuit at Concordia on 
March 5 surprised everyone, according to 
those in charge. The speakers were Prof. 
Walter A. Juergensen, who has done exten- 
sive graduate work in the field of sociology 
and family living, and the Rev. George 
Weinrich of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Waco, Nebraska, who has been a member 
of Synodical committees dealing with family 
problems. About 250 people were in atten- 
dance. 


Following the topics on “The Christian 
Family Needs Help” and “Helping Families 
through the Church,” a film — “The Church 
Serves the Family” — was shown. The next 
activity of the evening was “buzz sessions” 
in which smaller groups discussed some of 
the specific problems which the topics had 
provoked. A summary of the conclusion 
reached by each group was presented to the 
assembly before the Institute was closed 
with a devotion. 


Weller Hall Air Conditioned. — Walter 
A. Juergensen, business manager at Con- 
cordia, has announced that contracting for 
the air conditioning project in Weller Hall 
has been completed. Two twenty-five ton 
units will cool the entire building, which 
houses the offices, classrooms, and the col- 
lege library. The project was greatly assisted 
by a $2,500 boost from the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and many individual donations. 
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ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort WaAynE, IND. 


Concordia Junior College. — The Rev. 
Edgar Walz, recently named business man- 
ager of Concordia Senior College, has also 
been appointed treasurer of the same insti- 
tution. The Rev. Walz is presently a mem- 
ber of the junior college staff, serving the 
school in a business capacity and teaching 
courses in psychology. 

Dr. Erwin Meyer, German department; 
Prof. Eugene Nissen, classics department; 
and Prof. Herbert Nuechterlein, music de- 
partment of the junior college, have accepted 
positions at Concordia Senior College. Dr. 
Meyer joins the new staff as professor in 
German; Professor Nissen as associate pro- 
fessor in classical languages; and Professor 
Nuechterlein as assistant professor in music. 


Concordia Senior College. — New staff 
members of Concordia Senior College, in 
addition to the three mentioned above, in- 
clude the Rev. Robert Schroeter of Chicago 
to the department of English as professor of 
speech; and Prof. Wilbert Stelzer of Saint 
John’s College, Winfield, Kans., as director 
of physical education. 

The new administration building has been 
in use since the middle of February. The 
faculty-offices building is now being fur- 
nished. Shelving is now set up in the library, 
and several dormitory units have been 
accepted. The gymnasium is under roof, 
with the brick walls rapidly going up. All 
the steel beams in the 85-foot-high chapel 


are also in place. 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paun, MINN. 


Activities of Music Organizations. — On 
March 5, along with other musical selec- 
tions connected with the Passion story, the 
“Seven Last Words” by Dubois was pre- 
sented. All vocal groups of Concordia — 
Choral Club, Boys’ Glee Club, Chapel Choir, 
and the Girls’ Choir — took part in the con- 
cert individually and as a massed group. It 
was a very inspiring presentation, especially 
during the veiling of the cross, which took 
place during the number “It Is Finished.” 

The annual tour of the Concordia College 
Choral Club this year took them to south- 
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western Minnesota and South Dakota dur- 
ing the Easter holiday. Other weekend trips 
to northern Minnesota and North-central 
Wisconsin were made earlier in the year. 
The Boys’ Glee Club also has planned an 
extensive trip to the states west of Min- 


nesota. 5 
ST. JoHN’s COLLEGE 


WINFIELD, KANS. 


Forensics Activities. —-On March 8—9 
the 25th annual St. John’s College Forensics 
Tournament was held on the campus. 
Twenty-one colleges and universities from 
a four-state area participated. The states 
represented were Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Colorado. Among the colleges 
participating was St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo. Hutchinson (Kansas) Junior 
College gained first place in the tournament 
with 138, with Kansas State University sec- 
ond with 101 points. Prof. G. A. Kuhlman 
served as director of the two-day activity. 

On March 21, 1957, the annual spring 
Intersociety Forensic Tournament was held 
for the college and high school departments. 
Competition in this tournament pitted the 
six college societies against each other and 
the four high school societies against each 
other. Intersociety tournaments are held 
each fall and spring. Prof. G. A. Kuhlman, 
Dr. E. Wolfram, and Prof. Fred Wippich 
directed the tournament. 

Retirements. — With the conclusion of 
the present school year two staff members 
will retire. Prof. J. W. Werling will retire 
after 47 years as instructor and professor of 
German. Commemorative services for Pro- 
fessor Werling were held on April 29 in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Winfield, to mark 
Professor Werling’s 55 years in the holy min- 
istry. Rev. W. A. Meyer, President of the 
Kansas District, delivered the sermon. On 
April 30 an academic convocation was held 
in the college chapel to mark especially 
Professor Werling’s service as member of 
the faculty of St. John’s. Prof. Lorenz Wun- 
derlich, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, de- 
livered the address. 

Miss Helen Martin, instructor in secre- 
tarial training, will retire after 20 years of 
service at St. John’s. 

Class Week. — For longer than can be 
remembered St. John’s has followed a Tues- 
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day-to-Saturday class week. To help the 
college to “get square” with the rest of the 
educational world, efforts were made to 
induce it to change to the regular Monday- 
to-Friday class week. However, faculty and 
student opinion was opposed to such a 
change, and the faculty resolved to con- 
tinue to be the lone exception to the stan- 
dard practice of beginning the class week 
on Monday. 

Staff Losses. — The following staff mem- 
bers will not return next year: (a) Prof. 
Wilbert Stelzer, who has accepted the call 
as director of physical education at Concor- 
dia Senior College, Fort Wayne; (b) Rev. 
Erich Prange, who will return as a mission- 
ary to India; (c) Miss Jean Moentmann, 
who will return to Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, to complete her education. 


Appointment. — Mr. Everette Meier, as- 
sistant professor of German, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the editorial commit- 
tee for the Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly, the official organ of the Concor- 
dia Historical Institute, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. As a member of the editorial 
committee Mr. Meier will assist in review- 
ing and evaluating the issues of the Quar- 
terly, suggesting future articles for the Quar- 
terly and possible contributors and stimu- 
lating interest in historical study. The ap- 
pointment is for six years. 

High School Evaluation. — Work on the 
high school department curricular evalua- 
tion is still in progress. Recently the faculty 
was given a progress report by the commit- 
tee showing with charts and graphs a de- 
tailed analysis of the enrollment for the years 
1940—55. The statistical report dealt with 
the number of boys and girls enrolling, the 
number of church workers enrolling and 
graduating, the number entering academy 
and later graduating regardless of program 
carried, the percentage entering junior col- 
lege department, etc. The evaluation has 
been undertaken to determine areas where 
the high school curriculum needs strength- 
ening and/or broadening. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


Dr. Beto Major Speaker. — President 
George Beto delivered one of the main ad- 
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dresses at Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege in Huntsville, Tex., during the observ- 
ance of Religious Emphasis Week in March. 

Faculty Members Attend Meetings. — 
Professors Marohn, Olson, and Beto re- 
cently represented Concordia at the Texas 
Junior College Association’s annual meeting 
in Dallas. Coach Don Spitz attended the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
meeting in Kansas City, and Prof. Alfred 
Leja took part in the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication held in 
Chicago. 

Graduation Speaker. — Dr. Arnold 
Grumm, First Vice-President of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, will be 
the speaker at the graduation exercises of 
Concordia on May 31, held at Trinity Lu- 
theran Church in Austin. 


Science Instructor.— Mr. Elwyn Gum- 
melt, teacher of science at Lutheran High 
School in Houston, will replace Prof. Eu- 
gene Huebschman during the 1957—58 
school year in the science department. 
Huebschman will be on sabbatical leave 
during the coming school term. 


Seward Registrar Visits. — Miss Willa 
Koenig, registrar of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege in Seward, recently visited the Austin 
campus. During the visit she met with the 
individual faculty members involved in the 
teacher-training program and with the fac- 
ulty curriculum committee at Concordia, 
Austin. It was the purpose of the visit to 
discuss the program of both schools with a 
view to enabling the Austin graduates who 
later attend Seward to make the transfer 
and adjustment as easily as possible. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Art Exhibit. — An exhibit of contemporary 
Christian art was held at California Con- 
cordia College from March 15 to 22. 
Planned by the student lyceum committee 
as a part of the 50th anniversary of the 
school, the exhibit included 100 works of 
60 artists, architects, and craftsmen. It was 
a comprehensive exhibit of sculpture, paint- 
ing, ceramics, and _ architecture. 

The week’s activities included a slide lec- 
ture, “An Introductory Survey of Church 
Art” by Dr. Richard T. du Brau of Concor- 
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dia College, and a panel discussion on con- 
temporary Christian art, with two prominent 
artists, an architect, and a Lutheran clergy- 
man. A concert of contemporary church 
music by Prof. Hugo Gehrke and the Con- 
cordia Choristers was the most popular pro- 
gram of the week. It was attended by an 
overflow crowd of more than 300. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


President Attends Important Meeting. — 
On March 5 to 8 Dr. Coates represented 
Concordia at the convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. In addition to participat- 
ing in the business sessions, Dr. Coates made 
contacts and secured information that will 
be of value to the school in its quest for 
certification for the college department. 

Graduation Day.— Graduation day has 
been established as June 5. It was necessary 
to move the date from June 7, the originally 
scheduled date, in order to allow time for 
getting the campus and rooms serviced for 
the pastors and lay delegates who will be 
staying in the dormitories during the North- 
west District convention, which begins on 
June 10. 

Successor to Professor Brandt Chosen. — 
Pastor Warren G. Rubel, M.A., pastor in 
Fayetteville, Ark., has been offered a posi- 
tion as assistant professor in the department 
of English. He is to assume the duties of 
Prof. E. Brandt, who has reached the age 
of retirement. Prof. Brandt will continue to 
teach next year on a modified scale. Before 
his pastorate in Arkansas Pastor Rubel 
taught English at St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo. If he accepts the position of- 
fered to him, he will assume his duties in 
the fall of 1957. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Special Broadcasts.— A special oppor- 
tunity for public relations has been offered 
to Concordia, Edmonton. President Walter 
M. Wangerin announced that four half-hour 
coast-to-coast broadcasts have been offered 
to Concordia by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for the first four Sundays in 
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May as part of a special series of religious 
programs. Three Concordia musical organ- 
izations will participate in the programs. 
The broadcasts will show four phases of life 
at Concordia: worship, the classroom, coun- 
seling, and a group problem-solving situa- 
tion. This series is expected to have a con- 
siderable recruitment influence. 


Campus Briefs. — Concordia students are 
conducting weekly sessions related to evalu- 
ating campus living. Eight phases of stu- 
dent life are receiving special emphasis. 

Members of the teaching staff are at pres- 
ent engaged in a thorough academic study 
of the student body, with the raising of the 
academic standards of achievement as their 
goal. 

A group of nine Concordia students, the 
Concordians, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Walter M. Wangerin, have been or- 
ganized as a public relations and recruit- 
ment team. The group has a busy schedule 
of appearances in Alberta this spring, sing- 
ing, entertaining, and demonstrating differ- 
ent phases of life at Concordia. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


More than the End of a Log. — Mark 
Hopkins was a pioneer in the use of visual 
classroom aids. In 1841 he enlivened his 
discussion of anatomy with a life-size model 
of a man. 

A Demonstration of Brilliance. — Eighty- 
one per cent of the winners of the National 
Merit Scholarship Awards selected privately 
endowed colleges for their continued train- 
ing. 

Staying at Home. — It has been estimated 
that about one third of the nation’s college 
students attend schools within 100 miles of 
their homes. 


Seems Reasonable. — Glenn G. Eye of the 
University of Wisconsin says that the wise 
superintendent would serve his school sys- 
tem well by making the utmost use of those 
characteristics which helped him secure his 
position in the first place: a pleasant smile, 
a firm handshake, the unusual ability to de- 
tect trouble before it happens, and skill in 
co-ordinating human effort. 
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It’s New. — One manufacturer has intro- 
duced corrugated glass-fiber panels for use 
in school buildings. Another manufacturer 
has developed movable partitions for class- 
rooms with chalkboards and corkboards as 
an integral part. Aluminum folding parti- 
tions for classrooms are also coming into 
use. Then there are school lockers without 
handles — the key serves that purpose. 

You Chan Yang Says. — Korea has a writ- 
ten language based on a 25-letter phonetic 
alphabet. Because of this alphabet, anyone 
who can speak and understand Korean can 
learn to read and write it in just a few days’ 
time. 

Hassle over Trade Training. — Senator 
Hill of Alabama and 88 other Senators have 
introduced a new vocational education bill. 
It is entitled “The Area Vocational Educa- 
tion Bill of 1957.” Its purpose is to provide 
practical courses for persons who cannot 
now obtain them in existing vocational 
schools. It seems that this measure was in- 
troduced in haste to prevent the U. S. Labor 
Department from setting up a new Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. 

Research Projects. — Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Lawrence G. Derthick announced 
that twenty agreements for co-operative ed- 
ucational research, to be conducted by col- 
leges, universities, and state departments of 
education were approved by the Office of 
Education — Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—during January and 
February. Eleven of the agreements con- 
cern education for the mentally retarded. 
Other projects include special abilities of 
pupils, juvenile delinquency, retention of 
students, staffing of schools, social climate 
among high school students, measuring the 
quality of school curricula. 

Well Done. — St. Paul Star is a school 
newspaper published by St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School, Rockford, Ill. The counseling teach- 
ers are apparently remembering that a school 
newspaper should find reason (in a favor- 
able sense) to print the name of each child 
at least once a year. 

Quite a Range. — The 1956—57 average 
salary of classroom teachers ranges from 
$5,550 in New York to $2,380 in Arkansas. 
The approximate mean is $4,000. 
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Immobile. — In the hassle over local tax 
support for schools it was discovered that 
Chicago citizens own fewer than 15,000 
automobiles, if the personal-property tax rec- 
ords are correct. 


Yes-but. — At its meeting on January 29 
and February 1 the National Lutheran 
Council adopted the following resolution: 

“The Council recognizes the legitimate 
place of parochial schools for children in 
the total educational program as well as the 
special needs for such schools under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

“The Council, however, expresses its con- 
viction that in our country public schools 
constitute the chief instrument of general 
education for children and registers its grave 
concern over situations where interest in 
parochial schools has led to indifference and 
even opposition to adequate provision for 
the public school needs of a community.” 


Meet Dr. Perkins. — John Perkins, until 
recently president of the University of Dela- 
ware, is now No. 2 man in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. He re- 
placed Herold C. Hunt, who went back to 
Harvard. His jobP?—He must give first 
attention to problems of higher education, 
international exchanges, and school adminis- 
tration. Age? — 42. PayP — $21,000 a year. 


Rather Slow. — Stephen M. Corey, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, says, “It takes 18 
years for three per cent of the public schools 
to accept an educational innovation.” 


Year-round “Skiing.” — Russian is now 
being taught in nine public high schools in 
our country. 


On the House.—Nearly 17,000,000 
Americans, or about one in every ten, re- 
ceive free food from Uncle Sam. The bulk 
of recipients are school children; the remain- 
der are people in welfare and charitable 
institutions. 


Books. — The library of the University 
of Illinois has passed the three-million mark 
in the number of volumes in its col- 
lections. This makes it the largest state- 
university library; third among all universi- 
ties; and fifth among all libraries in the 
United States. 


New Titles we". 
HELPING FAMILIES THROUGH THE CHURCH 


Edited by Oscar E. Feucht 


Filled with practical suggestions for strengthening family life and developing effective 
parish programs. Helps the church put Christian education back into the home — helps 
members realize anew the importance of Christian family life— helps the church share 
the family problems of its members. 


344 pages. Cloth. Jacket. $3.50. Order No. 15N1812 


CHRIST AND YOUR JOB 
By Alfred P. Klausler 


Will help you in the never-ending work of counseling young and old, showing them 
the glory of the Christian doing his job well, pointing out to them the es paella for 
witnessing that they might not otherwise discover. 


146 pages. Laminated paper cover. $1.50. Order No. 15N1805 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND THE CHURCH 


By John Daniel 


Reviews the philosophical, Roman Catholic, Calvinistic, and Lutheran approaches to 
the interrelationships of the church, labor, and industry. Gives practical applications and 
presents ideas for study and activity in the church. 


240 pages. Cloth. Jacket. $3.00. Order No. 15N1229: 


VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 


By Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Designed to help clarify the concepts of conscience, fundamental morality, and man’s 
responsibility to God. Helpful as an outline of study for advanced Bible classes, college 
students, and institutional workers 


174 pages. Cloth. Jacket. $2.75. Order No. 15N1804 


Coneordia PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Saint Louis 18, Missouri 
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Two New -Boohes 


to enrich the worship life of children. 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


By. Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon | . 

You'll find LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD a tich source of deyouonal talks for 
children. 

Contains 200 delightfully illustrated devotions. Each teaches the fundamentals 
of Christian faith and challenges children to Christian conduct through stories and 
incidents drawn from every day occurrences and questions. To these very real experi- 
ences dipped out of the child’s life, God’s Word is applied in language that is readily 


_ understood by. the child. There is a Scripture passage, a reading, several questions 


for conversation, a suggested Bible Ske for young aan and adults, and a clos- 
ing prayer. — 

304 pages, 646X834. 134 line illustrations. pulbslot washable deth ¢ cover. 
Jacket. $3. 00. Order No. 6N1055 


49 WORSHIP STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


By Theodore Schroeder 


In this new little book Pastor Theodore Schroeder sets forth in story form the 
manner in which children may be taught the basic virtues which are part and parcel 
of Christian ethics and Christian living. 

His purpose is to implant in his young readers an understanding of, and a respect 
for, love, patience, kindness, generosity, resignation, dedication, honesty, truthfulness, 
gratitude, and obedience. The stories lay proper stress on the important roles these 
virtues play in the molding of character and personality. 

The book should meet with ready response not only from parents but from 
teachers who are eager to instill in the children entrusted to their care an awareness 
of the great love the Savior has for them and of His’ ae concern for their physical 


well-being and spiritual welfare. a 


130. pages, 5X74. Cloth. $1.75. Order No. 15N1230 - 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
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